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THE DEADLOCK IN IRELAND 


: order to understand the present deadlock in 


Ireland it is necessary to study its history and the 
series of political blunders which has led up to the 
deplorable situation now prevailing in that unhappy 
country. For this purpose I would recommend every- 
body, who has not already done so, to read an article 
entitled “A Tragedy of Errors” that appeared in 
The Nation on January 8th, written by Mr. H. L. 
Hammond. ‘This most admirable article has now 
been reprinted in pamphlet form and can be obtained 
in the offices of the ‘‘ Peace with Ireland Council,” 
30 Queen Anne’s Chambers. Also the excellent 
study of recent Irish history, The Evolution of Sinn 
Fein, by R. M. Henry, should be read by all. 

It is difficult for those who have not been over to 
Ireland to realize the lamentable effect that the policy 
of the Government is having upon the Irish people. 
As soon as you cross the Channel you are in a totally 
different atmosphere. Everybody is living on the edge 
of a volcano and the talk is of reprisals, raids, murders, 
robberies, and the sad and dreadful events that are 
happening daily in town and countryside. 

I should here like to state that I have no sympathy 
with acts of violence by whomsoever committed. 
Murder is murder whether it is done by the supporters 
of Sinn Fein or by the forces of the Crown, and some 
very black deeds must be laid to the charge of both 
sides; but on this country rests the real responsi- 
bility for these things and upon all of us who acquiesce 
and do not raise any protest against the injustice and 
cruelty of the actions of the Government in Ireland. 
No crimes of bloodshed committed by the Irish can 
justify the methods now being employed to force 
British rule upon an unwilling nation. Teaieg a stay 
of three weeks in Ireland I was able to see a great 
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many people of all shades of opinion and to hear their 
views, to obtain a great deal of first-hand information 
and to see for myself some of the damage inflicted 
upon the population, in official and unofficial reprisals. 

he burnings in Cork are enough to make every 
Englishman hang his head with shame, and not in 
Cork alone but all over the country, in towns and 
villages, can be seen the destruction committed by the 
forces of the Crown. Judge Bodkin’s report on the 
damage in Co. Clare must have opened the eyes of 
many. The creameries that were doing such excellent 
work towards the prosperity of the country, have 
suffered severely. Some fifty of these have been 
destroyed, besides numbers of Co-operative stores. 
Apart from the moral wrong there is the senseless 
waste of property, and the sight of blackened ruins is 
a constant reproachful reminder to the Government 
that Civil Law has completely broken down under 
their regime and that the universally condemned 
methods of Prussianism have taken its place. Every 
evil deed for which the Germans were execrated in 
Belgium can be laid to the charge of this country in 
Ireland. Prisoners have been most cruelly tortured, 
alas, that the accumulation of evidence from various 
sources should no longer leave any doubt as to this. 
I myself saw a boy in a prison infirmary who had 
been most brutally used on arrest. He was only 
eighteen, fresh from school. There was no charge 
against him, and he was to be released as soon as he 
was well enough. Prisoners are shot “ trying to 
escape ”—a convenient way of getting rid of them. It 
is not possible to give the names of those from whom 
I obtained first-hand evidence, as summary vengeance 
might overtake them, but it is common knowledge 
now to very many that shameful things have been 
and are being done by the auxiliary forces. Most of 
the acts of reprisal fall upon the innocent, many 
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families are homeless and in dire distress for no 
crime that they have committed. Many people who 
have suffered and who have endured their troubles 
with a wonderful patience, asked me why the English 
Catholics did nothing to help them. Some of the 
leaders with whom I spoke were very bitter on this 
subject. 

Lord Hugh Cecil asked the other day in the House 
of Commons,‘ Where are we going?”” Where indeed ? 
if this campaign of force in Ireland is carried on to 
the bitter end, if at last she is laid flat, what then? 
Will there not grow up yet another generation fed on 
hate and bitterness, with determination to renew the 
struggle for freedom when the first opportunity offers. 

The past history of Ireland has always shown that 
the violence and outbreak have been in proportion to 
the distress. The distress in Ireland is now very 
great; both morally and economically, the situation 
grows worse ; every ambush brings a reprisal or several 
reprisals in its train. Every reprisal sends a few more 
young men into the ranks of the Republican Army. 
I have heard from the lips of Bishops and Priests 
that the best young men in the country are being 
driven to join the gunmen. Although we are still so 
near the Great War, the war that was fought in defence 
of the rights of small nations, we have apparently for- 
gotten the reason for which many of our men died. 
America, who at the end of the war came in to help 
to crush Prussianism, is now saying that we, the 
English, have taken the place of Germany in the eyes 
of the world. It is not pleasant to read such things 
in the American papers. 

What hope is there of settlement, of a truce being 
put to this misery of bloodshed, this fratricidal policy ? 
I believe that even now a cessation of hostilities on 
both sides could be arranged, and that if negotiations 
were entered upon in a generous and Christian spirit 
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between the Government and the elected representa- 
tives of the people of Ireland, they would succeed in 
evolving for themselves a solution that would satisfy 
their national aspirations. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Irish have lost 
all faith in the Government. They have been tricked 
again and again, and their hopes of a settlement 
dashed to the ground just when they seemed on the 
point of realization. Last December so near did they 
come to a truce that everybody concerned in the 
negotiations considered the arrangement settled, when 
suddenly some malign influence intervened and all 
hope was at an end. Surely it is not too late to stem 
this tide of official lawlessness before it carries us to 
we know not what abyss of anarchy and disruption. 
If the Government cannot really find any way out 
of the trouble except by making it worse, then in 
God’s name let them resign and give place to others 
who may succeed where they have failed. Perhaps 
from the North-East corner, the originator of organized 
rebellion, some help may come. I believe in the 
ultimate union of North and South, because financially 
and economically they are complementary to each 
other, and neither can prosper without the other. 
The strongest party in the Government is the Ulster 
Party and so, as ever in Irish affairs, the settlement 
rests in the hands of Ulster. What could there be 
to fear in a free Ireland, a Kingdom within the 
Empire, friendly because freed from a yoke that 
chafes, bound to us inevitably by en interest. 
To the Irish it is unthinkable that they would destroy 
themselves by becoming an enemy state, and from 
many conversations with their leading men I know 
that they are fully prepared to safeguard the Empire. 
Upon those who think and can see into the future a 
great fear is dawning that the path along which this 
country is travelling will inevitably, if continued, end 
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in the breaking-up of our great Empire: its several 
units cannot be held together by force and injustice. 
The past history of our relations with Ireland will not 
bear looking into: a time has come when an act of 
reparation is called for: we fought for the rights of 
small nations: the world is naming us, hypocrite. 
How can we hold up our head amongst the nations with 
this scandal of Ireland at our door. English people 
are not cruel, they would not stand this thing for a 
moment if they really knew, they are simply ignorant 
and apathetic. I was asked over and over again in 
Ireland, ‘‘ But do the English really know what is 
happening here?” I told them, “ No,” but that I 
would make it my business to tell the truth. Every 
man and woman who has gone over to Ireland with 
an open mind, free from prejudice, has come back 
filled with shame and indignation, determined to do 
their utmost to put an end as speedily as possible to 
this discreditable state of affairs. I think of it day 
and night, and shall never rest till the people of this 
country rise up and say with one voice, “‘ We will 
not have this tyranny any more, it has got to stop.” 

To Catholics I would say, think with great charity 
of those who, mostly of the Faith, are in dire distress, 
living in terror of their lives, longing for peace. I 
believe firmly in the efficacy of prayer, especially in 
a great volume of united prayer. The Irish have 
wonderful faith, daily from every Church in Ireland 
prayers are rising to Heaven, Communions are being 
offered for deliverance. Let us in England join in 
this great union of prayer that Ireland may become 
as an Irish Professor once said to me, “‘ perhaps the 
only really Christian state in the world.” 


EpiItH SYKEs. 











AN EARLY ANTI-CHRISTIAN 
CALUMNY 


EADERS of Wiseman’s Fabiola will remember 
how when Corvinus tries to provoke Pancratius 
to a quarrel he calls the Christian boy “a cowardly 
worshipper of an ass’s head.” ‘The author explains 
in a footnote that this was one of the many calumnies 
against the Christians that were current in pagan 
Rome. Now, most lies have some slight foundation 
in truth. Even the deliberate inventor of a calumny 
looks round for some reality that can be distorted into 
a seeming confirmation of his story. And it will some- 
times happen that when there is enough ill-will to 
make men keenly watchful for something that can be 
made the basis of an accusation, they more or less 
honestly make mistakes and unconsciously misrepre- 
sent and misapply real facts. 

There is some reason for believing that the pagans 
of the early centuries who circulated this story of the 
worship of an ass’s head by the Christians were thus 
maliciously blundering. Strange to say, the cultus of 
an Egyptian god seems to supply the key to an answer 
for the puzzling question as to how it was that this 
calumny ever gained credence, not merely among the 
ignorant crowd, but also amongst the educated men of 
the time. 

One of the minor figures in the multitude of gods 
worshipped along the ancient Nile was Anup or 
Anubis. Despite his subordinate position in the over- 
crowded Egyptian pantheon, he was a very popular 
deity, and his representation must have met the eyes 
of the people at every turn. Carved on temple facades, 
painted on the walls of tombs, repeated again and 
again in the papyrus rolls that contain the “ Ritual of 
the Dead,” his form soon becomes familiar even to the 
merest beginner in Egyptian studies. He is repre- 
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sented with the figure of a man and the head of what 
one at first takes to be adog. There is a pointed snout 
and long prick-ears, with a tuft of hair falling down 
from each side behind them. Milton speaks of “ the 
dog Anubis,’’* but the head is really meant to repre- 
sent that of a jackal, one of the wild relations of the 
dog, and a near cousin to the wolf and fox. The city 
of Siout, the modern Assiout, about two hundred and 
fifty miles up the Nile from Cairo, was the chief centre 
of Anubis worship. Hence the name the Greeks gave 
it—‘ Lykopolis,” the “ City of the Wolf.” But the 
animal they took for the wolf was the Egyptian jackal, 
known to the modern fellaheen and Arabs of the Nile 
valley as the “‘ deeb.” 

In the East the jackal, one of the most cunning of 
thieves, holds much the same place in folklore that 
the fox occupies in the West. It would seem that the 
jackal’s head of Anubis was a symbol of the same kind 
of resourceful wisdom that was characteristic of the 
Greek Hermes and the Roman Mercury. Like Hermes 
among the Greeks, Anubis among the Egyptians was 
supposed to be the guide of the dead on their journey 
to the dim world beyond the grave. In this character 
he was known as “Ap-heru,” that is, “ the opener of 
the ways.” He was present at “‘ the weighing of the 
soul,” the judgment that immediately followed death. 
Hence the frequency with which his jackal-headed 
figure appears in the wall paintings of the tombs, in 
the rolls of the ‘‘ Ritual of the Dead,” and in the 
decorations of the great stone sarcophagi and the 
gilded and painted coffins that held the mummies of 
priests and kings. It was as the guardian of the dead 
that Anubis, though one of the inferior deities, came 


* In his ‘‘ Ode on the Nativity,” in the verses describing the 
panic flight of the heathen deities : 


“The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis and Orus and the dog Anubis haste.” 
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to hold a prominent place in the later developments 
of Egyptian temple worship. 

But what possible connection was there between the 
worship of this grotesque figure of the old Egyptian 
mythology and the pagan story of the worship of an ass’s 
head among the early Christians in Imperial Rome? 

First, we must remember that the Christian worship 
in the days of the heathen Empire was always con- 
ducted in private, even in those times of truce when 
the Church had a brief respite, and when there was 
no actual persecution to make concealment a matter of 
necessity. No non-Christian was ever admitted to wit- 
ness the celebration of the Mass, and even the cate- 
chumens—the converts under instruction and proba- 
tion—were excluded during the most solemn part of 
it. Even to speak definitely to a pagan as to the nature 
of the ‘‘ mysteries ”’ of the Christian altar was regarded 
as the betrayal of a reverently guarded secret. All this 
was intended to protect the Holy Sacrifice and the 


Blessed Sacrament not only from risk of sacrilege and 
profanation, but even from irreverence and misunder- 
= the part of those outside the Christian fold. 


Side by side with this secret worship of the Chris- 
tians there existed the organized worship of various 
non-Christian sects, which surrounded their elaborate 
ritual with much mystery. In their strange systems, 
pagan and Christian beliefs and practices were gro- 
tesquely mingled together, whatever they borrowed 
from the Christian tradition being distorted and dis- 
figured in the process. They had many adherents in 
the Roman Empire, and in Rome itself these sects 
were for a long time popular and “ fashionable,” in 
the same way that in our own times we see Spiritism, 
“‘ Esoteric Buddhism,” “‘ Christian Science,” and such- 
like becoming for a while fashionable crazes among even 
educated people outside the Church. 

The origin of some of these early sects was older 
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than Christianity itself. The East was their birthplace, 
and the religion of the Nile lands had largely influenced 
them. Their professors claimed that they were the 
inheritors of the wisdom of old Egypt (just as their 
modern imitators talk of having learned the secrets of 
Indian and Tibetan mysticism). They dabbled in magic 
and necromancy, for attempts to hold communication 
with the dead were a feature of the ritual of superstition, 
ages before the first modern table-turners and spirit- 
rappers made their appearance. From their claim to 
teach a higher knowledge or “ gnosis,” that had not been 
reached by the rest of men, these early sectaries were 
known as the “ Gnostics.” ‘There was an immense 
variety of doctrine and practice among them. When 
Christianity began to make its influence felt in the 
Roman Empire some of the Gnostic teachers represented 
their systems as a combination of all that was best in 
the new religion and the old beliefs of paganism. 

Now, with this dabbling in Egyptian necromancy— 
the Spiritism of the day and a feature of the sects that 
helped most to make them popular—it was almost in- 
evitable that Anubis, the guide and guardian of the 
dead, should find a place in the Gnostic rituals. Thus 
it is that his jackal-headed figure is to be seen engraved 
on scores of Gnostic gems, apparently intended for 
use as talismans, and among the symbols on the clay 
lamps that were used in the “‘ mysteries ” of the sects. 
Professor King, of Cambridge, gives many such ex- 
amples in the illustrations of his standard work on 
The Gnostics and their Remains. We may feel, there- 
fore, quite certain that at the very time when this ass’s 
head story was being told against the Christians in 
Rome there actually were in the same city non- 
Christian sects whose votaries met in secret to cele- 
brate “‘ mysteries,” a feature of which was some kind 
of worship of a figure with the snouted head and long 
ears of a beast. 
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Is it not all but certain that we have here the origin 
of the calumny? Christians and Gnostics were alike 
members of societies that dissented from the estab- 
lished State religion, and taught new doctrines brought 
from the East. What was reported as having been 
done in one kind of secret assembly would be taken 
by outsiders to be a fair sample of what occurred in 
all of them. Nothing would be easier for the pagan 
than to confuse Christians with Gnostics, and thus the 
long-eared head of Anubis, before which Gnostic 
sectaries prayed, would be taken to be one of the 
objects of Christian worship. ‘The mistake of de- 
scribing the long-eared head as that of an ass would 
be easy enough to make, or the description might be 
applied to it in careless contempt for its precise 
significance. 

In connection with this theory something must be 
said of a rude drawing and inscription that were dis- 
covered some sixty years ago in a vault among the 
ruins of the Palatine at Rome, once perhaps a lodging 
for slaves attached to the palace of the Czsars. ‘The 
drawing is one of those wall-scribblings that are found 
in all ages and countries. It shows a figure of a man, 
roughly sketched in mere outline, holding up his hands 
in the attitude of prayer before another figure, human 
also, except for the head, which is that of some animal 
with a long snout and ears. The head is shown in 
profile, but this figure stands with extended arms 
fronting towards the spectator. ‘There is a line drawn 
across the breast from hand to hand, and another line 
is drawn from the centre of this vertically to the feet 
and rising a little higher than the shoulders, so that 
the two lines form a cross. Below, in rudely formed 
Greek letters, is the inscription: “ AAEZAMENOC 
CEBETE 9EON ,’”* (“ Alexamenos worships god.”) 
The drawing and inscription, removed from the wall 

*i.e., Are£auevos ceBerat Oeov 
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by detaching the plaster on which they are scrawled, 
are shown in a Roman museum as the “ graffito blas- 
femo”’—the “‘ blasphemous wall-scribbling ”’—and are 
described as a caricature of a Christian in prayer be- 
fore a crucifix, a caricature embodying the popular 
anti-Christian fable of the worship of the ass’s head. 

But this explanation, though generally accepted, is 
open to some serious objections. In the first centuries 
the Christians used neither crucifixes nor pictures of 
the crucifixion. Instead of these they had either the 
cross by itself or with some symbol of Christ marked 
upon it, such as the anagram IXOY%, or the Greek 
initials of our Lord’s name, or the monogram that 
afterwards appeared on the conquering standard of 
Constantine. Thus it would not be likely that the 
worship of a crucified figure would be made the sub- 
ject of a caricature of a Christian. But more than this 
—if we examine the graffito at all closely, we see that 
the animal-headed figure is not represented as cruci- 
fed. The figure is not om the cross, but is standing 
behind the crossed lines. ‘The transverse line is shorter 
than the outstretched arms, and the figure is holding 
up the cross, and is not in any way attached to it. 
Moreover, at the top of the cross there is a roughly 
drawn loop. The significance of this is all-important. 
It shows that the symbol is not intended to represent 
the Christian cross, and has indeed no relation what- 
ever to it. The drawing really shows the crux ansata 
or handled cross, the letter T’ with a loop or handle 
above the meeting-point of the two lines. This is a 
symbol one sees continually on Egyptian monuments, 
usually held in the hand of one of the gods. It is the 
ancient Egyptian symbol of life, and appears also as 
such in Gnostic symbolism. 

It would seem, then, that instead of being a blas- 
phemous caricature of Christian worship, embodying 
the ass’s head calumny, the famous graffito is a rudely 
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drawn picture—not necessarily a caricature—of a 
Gnostic devotee, Alexamenos by name, in prayer 
before a figure of Anubis holding the symbol of life,* 
This theory of its meaning has not a few supporters, 
The very deo on the subject shows how easy it is 
to attribute to one religion what belongs to another. 

Of course, there cannot be absolute certainty as to 
the origin of a popular delusion belonging to far-off 
centuries. But the facts that have been noted point 
very strikingly to the probability that this old calumny 
arose through the pagans confusing Gnostic with 
Christian worship, and either mistaking the jackal head 
of Anubis for that of an ass, or contemptuously apply- 
ing this description to it, without troubling to enquire 
what animal was represented. 


* The writer of the article “ Graffiti ’’ in the Catholic Encyclopedia 
states that among the Palatine discoveries there has been “in a 


chamber adjoining another inscription of the same class proclaim- 
ing Alexamenos a Christian (Alexamenos fidelis).’’ This, however, 


is not necessarily conclusive. I suggest that “ fidelis ’’ may be used 
and is used in other senses than that which it acquired among 
Christians in the second century; and, further, that the Gnostics 
continually used or misused Christian terms, giving them a meaning 
of their own, and the word may mean here only that the subject 
of the inscription had been initiated. 


A. HILLiarp ATTERIDGE. 
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NEW TRUMPETS AND OLD 
UNCERTAINTIES 


| ta deal of water has flowed under the bridges 
since the world laughed at the “‘ table-turnings ” 
of the Count de Gasparin in Paris in 1854, or thought 
that Spiritualism was down and out for good with the 
exposure of Eusapia Paladino. Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle is no doubt justified when he claims that vastly 
more evidence has been collected for the genuineness 
of certain spiritual phenomena than is required to 
prove very many other scientific matters which cannot 
be tested by the majority of us. An investigation like 
that conducted by Dr. W. J. Crawford with the medium 
Miss Kathleen Goligher, carried on during three years 
in Belfast under the most exact and rigid conditions 
excluding the least possibility of fraud, has demon- 
strated scientifically the existence of a psychic material 
in the human body which can be weighed, felt, and 
photographed, and which takes as real a place in the 
outfit of the human machine as that of the hand with 
which I write this article. The census conducted by 
Mr. Gurney, or that by Prof. Henry and Mrs. Sidg- 
wick, with the fifty odd weighty volumes of evidence 
collected by the Society for Psychical Research, com- 
pletely lifts apparitions of the dead out of the world 
of chance and mere imagination. Lastly, the investi- 
gation of such cases as those well set out by Sir William 
Barrett in his book, On the Threshold of the Unseen, 
and the work that has been done by such men as 
Bennett, Crooks, Maxwell, Flammarion, Hyslop, 
Lodge, Wallace, and scores more, together with those 
we have already mentioned, simply compels belief in 
the existence and operation of dis-carnate spiritual 
oo. Catholics have Mr. J. G. Raupert to confirm 
them. 
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It is indeed curious, at first sight, how slightly the 
world at large appears to have been affected by these 
things, but a little more reflection tends to correct 
this. The vast majority are not aware of any means 
easily to hand whereby they can test the evidence thus 
obtained. If the existence, for example, of the electric 
telephone had been asserted for years, but the majority 
of us had never been able to drop 3d. in the slot, 
probably we should not believe much more certainly 
in that. Moreover, few have either the opportunity 
or the intelligence to wade through many and scientific 
books, and bitter experience has taught us what measure 
of credence to give to articles in the popular press. 
More, there are those who would not be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead ; there are still people 
who believe that the world is flat and that the Stuarts 
are by divine right Kings of England ; and the vast 
world of men at large is more materialistic than any 
materialist. If Spiritualism would lace our boots for 
us, or shave us in the morning without our getting out 
of bed, or inspire us to solve the hexagon puzzle, we 
would believe in it. And, to give it its due, the world 
finds the problem of surviving at all so difficult in 
these days that it is inclined to be indifferent to survival 
after death. 

However this may be, the inquirer cannot fail to 
admit that Spiritualism has opened a new door into 
a region hitherto not thus known to us. For whatever 
it is worth, here is additional evidence that man isa 
spirit and that the material world of our common lives 
is not the whole of existence. Those of us who had 
always thought that religion offered proof enough of 
both these things are not, so far, much moved, though 
it is perhaps unworthy of us not more definitely to 
say, ‘Thank you.” Even if we feel that investigation 
has proceeded along lines that were and are still 
illegitimate, still, as individuals, that is not our busi- 
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ness, for to their own Master the spiritualists must 
render their account. But it is when Spiritualism 
claims to be “‘ The New Revelation ” that we are 
bound to sit up and attend a little, for whereas the 
discovery of the Réntgen rays did not discredit the 
use of our own eyes, the proclamation of a new revela- 
tion is an undoubted challenge to the old in which we 
had set our trust. 

“The New Revelation” is unquestionably such a 
challenge. A good many people have thought for a 
long time that it is a matter of indifference what form 
of religion one adopts, but here is a definite statement 
from the spirit world that one may get as far, not 
merely in the society of Mr. Spurgeon or General 
Booth as in that of the Catholic Church, but as far in 
the company of Mohammed or Buddha as in that of 
Christ Himself. We are told that Jesus is developing 
“in creative evolution” in company with Plato, 
Socrates, and Abdul Bahai on the roooth plane, 
and that He said, on June 2, 1918, “‘ I was a human 
too, and am, as you will be. . . .”* Of lesser chal- 
lenges, after that, it is not necessary to write. 

Now naturally, to Christians, the matter is finished 
when so much has been said, but that is, nevertheless, 
to decline to enter these particular lists at all. It is 
true there are times when it is wise not to fight, but 
at any rate that attitude is not convincing to the world 
at large. Moreover it is scarcely courteous to the 
other side. There is no manner of doubt that this 
new revelation is being set out by some men at least 
who are profoundly convinced of what they say, who 
have every claim in ordinary affairs, by virtue of their 
high and admitted intelligence, to a hearing, and who, 
moreover, have put themselves to some trouble and 
expense to bring us their gospel. With two such I 
wish to deal in this article. 


* The Twentieth Plane, pp. 208, 281, 288, 296. 
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In the first place, much of what these new teachers 
have to say as to the difficulties of their position has 
honourably to be admitted. Sir A. Conan Doyle, for 
example, likens the spiritual investigator to a man 
shut up in a house who is able but for an occasional 
hour to put his head out of window. He could give 
but a poor and inconclusive account of the world he 
thus saw. Or (he continues) if Mars dropped messen- 
gers for a terrestrial day upon the Sahara, London, the 
Central African forest, an uninhabited Pacific island 
and the centre of China, the Martians might not 
find much agreement in their respective messengers’ 
accounts on their return to Mars. Or again, even if 
one could speak in the language of the deep seas, it 
might be hard to explain astronomy to the little fishes. 
But there are points upon which all the Martian 
messengers would be agreed, for example, that all the 
men they saw ate, breathed, and talked after much 
the same manner ; or if two men looked out of even 
different houses into the same street, there should be 
agreement enough in their testimony. 

Now it chances that two witnesses for the New 
Revelation have recently come forward who can hardly 
escape the charge of having investigated the same 
thing. Dr. A. D. Watson, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Canada and President of the 
Psychical Research Association of Canada, claims to 
have been in touch throughout 1918 with a “ Publica- 
tion Committee,” consisting of Abraham Lincoln, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Walt Whitman, and Robert 
G. Ingersoll, on the Twentieth Astral Plane, which 
“Committee ”’ desired to send a gospel to earth. 
Mr. J. S. M. Ward, B.A., F.R. Econ. S., F.R.S.S., late 
scholar and prizeman of Trinity Hall and now occa- 
sional lecturer at Cambridge, an authority also on 
such intricate matters as the present question of 
European finance, claims to have himself passed again 
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and again on to the Astral and Spiritual Planes, and to 
have returned with a direct message to the world. 
Both offer proofs of their revelations. Nor can these 
gentlemen deny, with any manner of reason, that they 
have visited the same areas, for, vast as the spiritual 
world must be, Mr. Ward offers a plan of the whole 
of the Astral Plane,t and has traversed it, or met 
others who have traversed it, from end to end, to say 
nothing of his having visited the spiritual plane, above 
the astral, as well, while Dr. Watson offers conversa- 
tions with entities from below the twentieth to the 
thousandth astral plane; both claim to have dealt 
with dead human beings from the times of ancient 
Greece to recently dead of the present day, for example, 
Mr. Ward with a Roman centurion, Dr. Watson with 
Sapho and Socrates, and both with their own relations ; 
and both deal in places with the same person and sub- 
ject, for example, Shakspeare in the beyond. We can 
therefore hardly be blamed if we compare the two 
revelations. We can hardly be expected to modify the 
revelation of Catholic Christianity without some such 
= investigation. 

e find at once the most striking contrasts. Those 
things upon which one would expect the Martian 
messengers to be agreed are most easily set out in 
parallel columns thus : 


(Mr. Ward’s books are (a) Gone West and (b) A 
Subaltern in Spiritland, both published by Rider and 
Sons, Ltd. ; and Dr. Watson’s book is The Twentieth 
Plane, published by Sampson, Low, Marston and 
Co., Ltd.) 


t It is possibly well to state that the Astral is a semi-material 
plane. A human being is said to possess on earth an astral body in 
addition to his material flesh and his soul, this astral being a 
kind of spiritualised form of the fleshly body. At death, he leaves 
the flesh behind, and on leaving the astral plane for the wholly 
spiritual sheds finally his astral body as well. 
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Mr. Ward. 


1. As high as the fifth 
astral plane there is no food 
or sleep. On the two lower 
planes there is the illusion of 
both, but it is a passing illu- 
sion. The dropping of this 
illusion is one of the earliest 
stages of the cleansing of the 
spirit from earth influence 


(b, pp. 147, 172). 


2. The souls converse only 
by telepathy and the percep- 
tion of thought (a, p. 153). 


3. Astral life is said to be 
usually shorter than earth 
life (b, p. II). 

4. ‘Turning to the aura 
as seen on the astral plane, 
we find it is more easily seen 
than by man on the physical” 
(5, p. 180). 
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Dr. Watson. 


1. On the twentieth plane 
(apparently much higher 
than Mr. Ward’s fifth) and 
upwards there is both food 
and sleep, the former detailed 
by “ Coleridge” as: “ Pro- 
teins. The liquid juice of a 
rice product. A _ beef ex- 
tract. . . . A saccharine. 
Phosphates. Fats. All the 
equivalents of your richest 
foods” (p. 38). These are 
definitely declared to be the 
food of such persons as are 
far above their use accord- 
ing to Mr. Ward. And they 
sleep ‘‘ four hours like your 
Edison ”’ (p. 40). 

2. “ Do you talk in words 
on the astral plane ? ” 

“* Yes, on a word foun- 
dation.’ ” 

“ Did ‘ Shelley’ ” (a very 
advanced spirit who lectures 
on the astral plane) “ use 
words and sentences ? ” 

“*Yes, and with word 
eloquence’”’ (p. 40). (It is 
further explained that words 
are conveyed by vibrations 
of ether.) 

3. One lives in the astral 
body about 200 years (p. 41). 


4. “ The law is that astral 
body does not show to us an 
aura. ... Aura doctors alone 
can observe them ”’ (p. 47). 
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5. Throughout every divi- 
sion of the plane there are 
towns and cities even larger 
than on earth (a, p. 200; 5b, 
p. 68; et seq.). 

6. Everyone has a guar- 
dian angel, and in especial 
those of little children are 
frequently mentioned (a, pp. 
78, 99, et seq.). 

7. All animals have astral 
bodies, and in particular even 
pterodactyls are seen (a, p. 
149; 6, p. 27; et seq.). 

8. It is very easily pos- 
sible to sin and to descend to 
lower planes, even to the 
depths of ‘‘ hell’ (0, pp. 37, 
85). 


g. An elaborate plan is 
given of the Astral Plane. 
The 3rd division is Earth 
plus Astral ; the 5th and 6th 
that of ordinary folk, called 
“Purgatory ’”’; the 7th the 
“Vale of Paradise.” Be- 
yond, all is spiritual in dis- 
tinction from astral, and 
Christ far above even the 
“spiritual” (b, p. 163; ef 
$¢q.). 


5. “‘ Are there cities and 
towns over there ? ” 
“*No. We live in 


groups’ ” (p. 50). 


6. “ Do not little children 
have guardian angels ? ”’ 

ace No.’ ” 

Nor do others have them 
(p. 279). 

7. “ Have the lower ani- 
mals astral bodies ? ”’ 

““* Some only. The horse 
has’ ” (p. 79). 

8. “Is it possible to de- 
scend to a lower plane?” 

ce No a9) (p. ). 

(Note.—The conclusion of 
this answer jars so much on 
one’s sense of decency that 
it would hopelessly prejudice 
Dr. Watson’s case to quote 
it verbatim. The sense is 
that you can be punished on 
that plane only.) 

g. Despite all talk of the 
difficulty of describing place 
and distance, the astral 
sphere is said to extend to at 
least the thousandth plane, 
and on that is Christ, still 
astral (p. 281, et seq.). 


Now it is perfectly true that there are certain general 
agreements between Mr. Ward and Dr. Watson (e.g. 
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the scenery is much the same, in the sense that trees 
and flowers and natural objects generally are ascribed 
by both to the Astral Plane, though even here points 
of difference strangely appear, such as that the houses 
of Dr. Watson’s account are unlike the houses of 
Mr. Ward’s), and something might be made by way 
of a “ revelation ”’ out of these agreements. Thus 
both have it that often the other side seems at first 
so real to the departed souls that they do not realize 
that they have died, and that life is frequently ushered 
in by an acclimatizing sleep. But in the main, the two 
pictures present extraordinary general points of con- 
trast even more antagonistic than those particulars 
given above, and the cumulative effect of these is very 
great. So Mr. Ward’s astral plane permits of what 
may be called journeys through time even to pre 
historic ages, and Dr. Watson knows nothing of this 
which would surely be an interesting feature of the 
hereafter. Mr. Ward is tremendously concerned with 
beings both angelic and diabolic,* the former being 
largely responsible for teaching and moral help, but 
Dr. Watson knows nothing of them. The activities 
of Mr. Ward’s plane are, at the best, shadowed but 
feebly in Dr. Watson’s, and indeed many of the 
principal could hardly be said to be represented at 
all. Thus to Mr. Ward, one of the chief pious labours 
beyond is the rescue of spirits from “ hell ” for which 
there are great and extensive organizations, but Dr. 
Watson’s entirely altruistic entities are apparently 
oblivious to all this though they are exactly the class 
of person who, according to Mr. Ward, would be en- 
gaged in it. And we may notice one especial point in 
general contrast, typical of a great many. 

According to the revelation of Mr. Ward, Shak- 


* All kinds of angels, devils, elementals and fairies literally dom- 
inatejMr. Ward’s Astral Plane, and their absence from Dr. Watsons 
is apparently absolute. 
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speare is still played beyond, but the author himself, 
ao regretting certain passages, has censored his 
own plays and submitted new material for the rejected 
portions (a, p. 118). On the other hand, Dr. Watson’s 
circle has lengthy interviews with Shakspeare himself, 
and its members discuss with the author the merit, 
composition, and meaning of his plays. Throughout 
the whole of these conversations, in which—and this 
is an especial point—the “ Publishing Committee ” 
aim at the improvement of dramatic art on earth, no 
hint is given us of what Mr. Ward relates. Moreover, 
amazing as this is, it is as hard to believe that the now 
saintly Shakspeare, whom Mr. Ward represents as 
having been inspired by a band of spirits, could lecture 
to Dr. Watson on Genius and not hint at this in his 
own regard (pp. 97, 185). 

It would be perfectly possible to take up the cudgels 
with either of our authors on the merits of their respec- 
tive books, and the temptation to do so is very great. 
(So also is the temptation to poke a little fun at them !) 
Both are far too sincere to be dismissed with a con- 
temptuous gesture. Mr. Ward is more interesting 
inasmuch as his book might serve as a moral tract if 
it were possible to scare people into keeping the ten 
commandments, and a great deal of it is less intrin- 
sically improbable. Dr. Watson’s, on the other hand, 
is likely to leave the average reader on this side 
“cold.”* He appears to think that the great names 
he invokes speak in so lofty a strain that their words 
catry with them sufficient conviction on this ground 
alone, but few are likely to agree with him, and for 
our part we feel the exact contrary. Quotation is 
almost irresistible, but the purpose of this article does 
not lie in such criticism. It lies solely in this, that, 
allowing for every excuse urged by its advocates, a 

*After listening for long to ‘‘The Publishing Committee’’ one 
really rather tends to write American. 
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“ new revelation ” is offered us in both these books, 
and yet these books, and such books as these, are 
plainly contradictory. 

They are contradictory in the normal details of 
common life on the astral plane, and in the more 
general description of its population and activities, 
It might even be said that they are contradictory 
except on such points as the fact of life after death, 
purgatory, and the efficacy of prayers for the dead of 
which we have already been assured by the Christian 
revelation. As the late Monsignor Benson might have 
put it, where there is a revelation it is not new, and 
where there is news we have every reason to doubt 
the revelation. For as we choose on earth, among the 
conflicting voices of religious teachers, that one voice 
which has not faltered down the ages nor given a revela- 
tion in one century which had to be recast in the next, 
so we may be forgiven for preferring that vision of 
unity concerning the beyond which we find among 
the Apostolic fathers and the Catholic saints, to the 
bewildering contradictory messages of these new 
spiritual investigators. 

ROBERT KEABLE. 
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THE CRESTING WAVE 


q HE Oxford Movement is a spent force.” 

Several recent writers and speakers, both 
Catholic and Anglican, on either side of the Atlantic, 
have given utterance to this phrase, which has been 
indignantly denied by High Church leaders, and even 
by Catholics whose interest in non-Catholic affairs 
has led them to study the present situation of our 
separated brethren. In view of the recent demon- 
stration of the Anglo-Catholic Congress, and the 
marked activity of the English Church Union under 
the able leadership of its new Secretary-General, 
there would seem, at first blush, to be rather a pre- 
ponderance of truth in the denial, and all the more so 
when one remembers that the statement has been 
made, and denied, again and again, since the seces- 
sion of Newman from the movement which he led 
(though he did not start it), and that to the confusion 
of prophets, Anglican and Roman Catholic alike, the 
trend towards Catholic doctrine and practice in the 
Establishment, and in the American Episcopal Church, 
has been steadily onward and upward. We do not 
read, nowadays, of High Church Vicars being hooted 
through the streets of London for daring to preach 
ina surplice, or imprisoned for donning other “ rags 
of Popery.” Notwithstanding the Lincoln Judge- 
ment Catholic Truth is being ably presented in an 
increasing number of Anglican pulpits; in spite of 
the Lambeth decrees ‘“‘ sweetness and light” con- 
tinue to transform the barren places of Anglican shrines 
into what Fr. McNabb, in these columns recently, so 
aptly called ‘“‘ models of liturgical propriety.” Yet 
the third Anglican Bishop to return to the Faith of 
his fathers since the Reformation reiterated the state- 
ment in his book Salve Mater hardly a year since, 
and as recently as the past summer, in the face of the 
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spectacle of Anglican Bishops mitred and coped in 
processions through London streets, and reciting the 
Hail Mary in the presence of thousands in Albert 
Hall, there were not wanting English Church papers 
to repeat the aphorism. 

It does not take any very deep study of that historic 
revivescence of interest and belief in Catholic Truth 
which had its rise in the Common Room at Oriel 
nearly one hundred years ago to understand that 
both the charge and its denial are each in part true, 
The Oxford Movement, as such, is a spent force, and 
has been so these many years. When Father Stanton’s 
coffin was born through the hushed streets of a respect- 
ful and admiring Holborn, there went with him the 
last vestiges of that pure Tractarianism which had 
already been displaced by something else in advanced 
Anglican circles on both sides of the Atlantic. Benson 
of Cowley was really the last of the Oxford circle to 
survive, yet the Oxford spirit did not die with him, 
it went on for a few years more, but who that has read 
the record of Stanton’s closing years can doubt that 
the strength was gone out of it? The Anglo-Catho- 
licism of to-day is not, most emphatically not, either 
in content or expression the same as that taught by 
Pusey and Newman, or by their immediate followers, 
though, of course, it must be regarded as a legitimate 
development from it. The Oxford Movement was 
the turn at the ebb in modern Anglican history. The 
Anglo-Catholic Congress, and all that it represents, 
is the cresting wave of the neap-tide. What more, 
asks the enthusiastic High Churchman—what more, 
asks the interested Catholic, can be expected ? 

The answer to both these questioners differs accord- 
ing to the view taken of the terminus ad quem of the 
whole trend of neo-catholicism in the Establishment. 
High Church leaders (if indeed there are any such 
aside from the Bishop of Zanzibar and Dr. Cram) 
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seem to regard the end as having been reached, the 
end, that is to say, of advance. All that remains is 
such a general levelling-up of Anglican teaching and 
practice as the more sanguine seem to discern in what 
they are pleased to call the leavening of the lump, the 
gradual improvement all along the line, which already 
has brought the descendants of the old Evangelicals 
(in America certainly) to the point that was, a genera- 
tion ago, regarded as High Church, or at least Moderate. 
To be sure there are firebrands who cannot content 
themselves with this, who cannot see the use of any- 
thing “‘ moderate.” Why moderate? What is the 
use of a moderate churchmanship, any more than of 
a moderately beautiful woman or a moderately good 

g? But the more solid men, especially the Bishops 
who still cling to the “ magpie’ though they wear 
purple underneath (in blissful ignorance that purple 
is not “ the episcopal colour ” but the mark of papal 
livery) are more than satisfied to note the fact that 
while parish churches of the extremely advanced 
type do not increase, the improvement of services 
and teaching is widespread and growing. 

It might be contended that this marked gain is only 
superficial, a part of the general esthetic advance of 
modern life. It might, by the same token, be shown 
that the whole ceremonial movement displays a strik- 
ing parallel to the secular revolt from Victorianism, 
and that the contemporaneous rise of Ritualistic ser- 
vices with the period of the Pre-Raphaelites and 
Morris is not a coincidence. I do not speak of the 
theological positions of High Church Anglicans for 
the simple reason that while there is some sort of 
unanimity in practice there is no corresponding agree- 
ment in their statement of what, exactly, the Anglican 
position is. Prolific as Anglican writers are, seventy- 
five years have failed to produce an Anglican Summa 
acceptable to the multitudinous degrees of “ good 
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churchmanship.” ‘The most that can be said is that 
with all the outward acceptance of Catholic forms the 
———- of Catholic doctrine has kept remark- 
ably free from Romanizing tendencies until very 
recently. But it is this recent emergence of a frankly 
Romanizing School among Anglicans that challenges 
the attention of the religious world of to-day, for it is 
this School, or rather group (for they are almost as 
few in numbers as were the original Oxford men) 
which answers the question as to the trend of Anglo- 
Catholicism, both for their own co-religionists and for 
interested and observing Catholics. 

But the answer is not what we would like to think 
it. It is not the logical answer, save in the case of 
individuals to whom may be given the grace to face 
the inevitable consequences of Anglo-Catholic tenets. 
That answer, the only true and reasonable answer, is 
repudiated by the great body of Anglicans, and ren- 
dered quite impossible even to the advanced group 
as a group by certain basic and potent difficulties. 
The idea of the reconciliation of the Church of 
England to the Holy See leaves the Establishment as 
a whole quite cold and unmoved. For the conversion 
en masse of even the High Church Party to Rome is 
a dream, be the visionaries Anglican or Catholic. 
The number of individual submissions is constant, 
and, it would seem, increasing, but the bulk remains 
firm, even the bulk of those whom we would think 
most likely to be influenced. The reasons for this 
are not far to seek, they lie in the fundamental pro- 
testantism of those who seem most ‘‘ Catholic-minded,” 
and, in England at least, in the fact that those who 
do take the step cannot help but feel themselves to 
be doing an unpatriotic thing, whether that lack of 
patriotism be towards a distinctively English institu- 
tion or a family tradition. The growth of High 
Church practices in the Establishment, as in the 
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Episcopal Church in the United States, has only been 
possible through the assurances of the leaders that 
such practices were ‘‘ Catholic but not Roman.” 
Back of it all the deep anti-papalism of the modern 
Anglo-Saxon remains unaltered. Back of it all lies 
the individualism of the Protestant mind, an indi- 
vidualism which shows itself in the inconsistency of 
erecting the semblance of Catholic Truth and practice 
in despite of the history and formularies of the Re- 
formed Religion. 

It is because nothing less than the supernatural 
grace of Conversion can overcome these two funda- 
mental difficulties of the Anglican psychology that 
the Anglo-Catholic movement can be nothing more 
than the cresting wave whose breaking will mark the 
last encroachment of the making tide of High Church- 
manship. No further onrush is possible without sub- 
mission to Rome, and that, at least as regards any 
quasi-uniat recognition, is manifestly impossible either 
from the side of Rome or of Canterbury. 

Yet, God is working His purpose out, we cannot 
doubt that. Nor can thoughtful Catholics ever view 
with less than interested charity the spread of Catholic 
Truth among those who without the Oxford Move- 
ment, and its developments, would never, humanly 
speaking, have become aware of it at all. The Oxford 
Movement may be a spent wave, but before it broke 
on the shore it reared, as its successor is now rearing, 
a brave and beautiful crest of liturgical and devotional 
life, the force of which certainly shifted the Anglican 
sands though it failed to uncover any rock bottom 
underlying them. It is enough if now and then a lone 
swimmer be borne by the tide now at its full to be 
dashed, more or less ungently, upon the Rock of 
Peter, to cling there in safety while the impotent 
wave recedes and is lost in the restless sea. 

MIcHAEL ANDREW CHAPMAN. 
EmmitsBurG, U.S.A. 29 





HYMNS, ORIGINAL OR TRANSLATED? 


S an old “ hymn-tinker,” sere if not yellow, may 
I presume to discuss the subject of hymns? | 
suppose all hymnodists begin with zeal and end with 
knowledge, as even I, the least, but I hope not the last, 
since there is still room on top. ‘There is room chiefly 
for original hymns. We have too many of the wrong 
sort and not enough of the right sort, and the career 
of Father Faber is an expensive object-lesson. For 
every good hymn he gave us we have three bad ones, 
and I venture to suggest that all his hymns could well 
be done without except O Purest of Creatures and 
Faith ‘of Our Fathers. Perhaps I speak without the 
book, but even on second thoughts I cannot recall 
any indispensable hymns of his except that on St. 
Benedict. Would that he had always wrought up to 
this standard! But he set bad headlines for worse 
men and women than himself. Not only this, but he 
shelved Caswall and obscured Newman. Now Caswall 
was our best translator, of distinctly higher quality than 
Neale (who is not “ ours”), and some of his original 
hymns, e.g. Foy, joy, the Mother comes, are models of 
what is wanted. I do not for a moment admit that he 
reaches the heights of Newman, but he is better than 
anyone else I know of, after Matthew Bridges. And 
only after Matthew Bridges at his best. 

The case for translated hymns is that they give the 
best models to the originator of solemn song. ‘The 
Latin originals in use in the liturgy have passed 
through the fine sieve of many centuries and innumer- 
able trained minds, so that we heirs of the ages inherit 
their well-pondered and right worshipful judgment in 
this matter. But translators’ ways are unsearchable. 
Why, for instance, did both Neale and Caswall insist 
on translating the Vexilla Regis, when the martyr- 
church of this country sang its own version in the very 
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fires of persecution, always increasing the beauty of 
its recension for a full century and a half? This is a 
version more beautiful than the original, yet the thing 
keeps on being translated by all and sundry. Not only 
are the translations made, they are even published. 
And the Westminster Hymnal, for sentimental reasons, 
inserts a bad version of a certain hymn just when the 
best and only true one was gaining ground. Is there 
any finality, or any unquestionable court to settle these 
very vexing questions ? 

Now here is a case in point for which, not being 
dead yet, I crave some tolerant treatment. Not in the 
first boiling-over of zeal, but after acquiring a little 
saddening wisdom at my own and others’ expense, I 
set to produce a version of the most difficult perhaps 
of all liturgical hymns, not in ignorance of former 
translations, but in conscious and conscientious emula- 
tion. Habetis confitentem reum! Caswall’s version 
is easily the best: Neale is not himself here, and is 
scarcely literary. But neither has any female rhymes 
(small blame to them), and I do not think that Caswall, 
with his much superior music, meant it to be sung. 
I did and do mean this version for places where they 
sing, and I may say that not the rhyme and the metre 
are the real trouble, but the poise and balance of the 
line. Neale starts with shortness of breath, and so 
does Caswall. Caswall recovers, but Neale gets 
worse : 


PANGE LINGUA FOR PASSION-TIDE 


I [story I 
TELL, my tongue, the wondrous PANGE lingua gloriosi 
Of salvation’s crowning fight ; Proelium certaminis : 
Tell the Cross’s awful glory Et super Crucis trophaeum, 
And thy Lord’s redeeming Dic triumphum nobilem : 
might, [gory Qualiter Redemptor orbis 
How He stood, forespent and Immolatus vicerit. 
Forcing Hell to broken flight. 
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2 
Our almighty Maker, grieving 
At our primal Parent’s fall, 
When by taste of fruit deceiving 
He became the devil’s thrall, 
Destined, for our souls’ retrieving 
One Tree’s Fruit to pay for all. 


2 
So the deep, all-wise Creator 
Wrought in order all His will, 
Tricked the many-sided traitor, 
Knot by knot undid the ill, 
And from bane of Adam’s nature 
Did its medicine distil. 


When the yen sovebeeg slowly 
Told the ripe and sacred prime, 
God the Son, the Lord most holy 
Left the Father’s seat sublime 
And made flesh from maiden 
lowly 
Entered on His human time. 


5 
Wailing in the narrow manger 
Lies the Lord of all the lands : 
Mary binds the heavenly Stranger 
Straitly in the swaddling bands 
And from all mischance and 
danger 


Ties God’s little feet and hands. 


6 

Thirty years the time fulfilling 

Bring the fated moment nigh, 
And the Victim, freely willing, 

Self-devoted, ripe to die, 
Crown’d and fastened for the 

killing 
On the Cross is lifted high. 


7 

Drenched with gall, behold Him 
waning [wide 
Nail and thorn and spear-head 
Drain the Body uncomplaining ; 
Blood and water from His side 

On the universe come raining, 
Oh! the sin-submerging tide ! 
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2 
De parentis protoplasti 
Fraude Factor condolens, 
Quando pomi noxialis 
Morsu in mortem corruit, 
Ipse lignum tunc notavit, 
Damna ligni ut solveret. 


E 
Hoc opus nostrae salutis 
Ordo depoposcerat, 
Multiformis proditoris 
Ars ut artem falleret : 
Et medelam ferret inde, 
Hostis unde laeserat. 


4 

Quando venit ergo sacri 
Plenitudo temporis, 

Missus est ab arce Patris 

Natus orbis Conditor : 
Ac de ventre virginali 
Caro factus prodiit. 


5 
Vagit infans inter arcta 
Conditus praesaepia : 
Membra pannis involuta 
Virgo mater alligat, 
Et manus, pedesque et crura, 
Stricta cingit fascia. 


6 
Lustris sex qui jam peractis 
Tempus implens corporis, 
Se volente natus ad hoc, 
Passioni deditus, 
Agnus in Crucis levatur 
Immolandus stipite. 


7 
Felle potus ecce languet 
Spina, clavi, lancea : 

Mite corpus perforatur, 
Sanguis, unda profluit : 
Terra, pontus, astra, mundus, 
Quo lavantur flumine ! 
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8 
Faithful Cross, thy  roseal 
splendour [trees : 
Shames the greening forest- 
Never yet did woodland render 
Bloom or leaf or bud like these. 
Nails and wood, how sweet and 
tender 
With the burden of our ease. 


9 

Stoop thy branches, tree aspiring, 
Let unbend thy stubborn 

whim ; 

Of thy native rigour tiring 
Gentler be in every limb : 

King of kings thy wood is hiring 
Be not over-stern with Him. 


be) 
Thou alone wast well appointed 
World-redeeming Fruit to 
bear ; 
By thee only, Ark true-jointed 
Shipwreck’d souls to haven 
steer : 
Thee the bleeding Lamb anointed 
O’er and o’er with mantling 
cheer. 
II 
Glory evermore redounding 
To the sacred Triune Name ! 
Father, Son, and Spirit sounding 
Let the ransom’d choirs ac- 
Universal joy abounding, [claim 
Equal honour, equal fame. 


8 
Crux fidelis, inter omnes 
Arbor una nobilis : 

Nulla silva talem profert 
Fronde, flore, germine : 
Dulce lignum dulces clavos, 
Dulce pondus sustinet. 


9 
Flecte ramos arbor alta, 
Tensa laxa viscera : 
Et rigor lentescat ille, 
Quem dedit nativitas : 
Ut superni membra Regis 
Miti tendas stipite. 


Io 
Sola digna tu fuisti 
Ferre saecli pretium, 
Atque portum preparare 
Nauta mundo naufrago : 
Quem sacer cruor perunxit, 
Fusus Agni corpore. 


II 
Gloria et honor Deo 
Usquequaque altissimo, 
Una Patri, Filioque, 
Inclyto Paraclito : 
Cui laus est et potestas 
Per aeterna saecula. Amen. 


JouN O’CONNOR. 





A SONG OF WONDER 


WONDER why 
The butterfly 
Has colours on his wings ; 
And why the sky 
Is spread so high, 
And why the cuckoo sings ; 
And why the mole 
Lives in a hole, 
And why the viper stings. 


I wonder why 

The sparrows die, 

And why the poppies blow ; 
And why the grape 

Is oval shape, 

And why the children grow ; 
And why the whale 

Has such a tail, 

And why the snail 

Is slow. 


I wonder where 

They made the air 

That human lives demand ; 

And where was found 

Potential ground 

To form the solid land ; 

And where the brain 

Invented pain ; 

And where the stars were planned. 


I wonder how 

Upon the bough 

The twigs were aptly spaced ; 
And how the rose 

A perfume grows, 

And fruit a pleasant taste ; 
And how the Earth 

Was given birth 

And so adroitly placed. 
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I wonder Who 

Devised the dew 

That parchéd buds desire ; 
And Who decreed 

The mustard seed, 

And Who provided fire 

To render day 

In th’ Milky Way ; 

And Who was Nature’s sire. 


I wonder when 
The wisest men 
Discovered they were fools, 
And cast aside 
Their learnéd pride 
And ran to infant schools, 
And there besought 
To be untaught 
The follied thought 
Of men, 
And wisdom find 
From out the mind 
Of babykind. 
Ah! When ? 
FRANCIS ALBINO. 


PRAYER 


“* When you pray, speak not much.” 


* OT much ”—if not at all, 
Will He then come 
To hearts that cannot call, 
Lips that are dumb ? 


Aye, for our silent cries 
And hearts of fear 

Shall pierce the list’ning skies 
And draw Him near. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE CONSUMER* 
tk Catholic Social Guild is distinguished by 


one feature which marks it off from every other 
of the many Catholic societies which flourish in this 
country. It seeks to promote its objects not by action 
so much as by thought. Personal investigation and 
common discussion are the characteristics of its life. 
The student and the study-circle are its essential 
elements. I can go further and boldly assert that the 
Catholic Social Guild is a University—a Catholic 
University—the most democratic of all universities if 
it is judged by its members, and the most aristocratic 
of all if it is judged by its aspirations. This University 
of rich and poor, young and old, wise and simple, is 
naturally growing up everywhere in these our islands, 
because it has in itself that spontaneous creative spirit 
of every true University—the love of learning. 

It is that same spirit which manifests itself at this 
very meeting. I have been accorded, not the duty of 
giving an instruction, but the privilege of initiating a 
discussion. For the former task I hold no expert 
qualifications ; but for the latter favour I hold those 
which belong to every man. 

I have to speak about “ The Rights of the Con- 
sumer.” What do we mean by the Consumer? Was 
I a consumer when I travelled last Friday night from 
London to Liverpool by the L. & N.W. Railway? If 
I was a consumer, what did I consume? Certainly 
nothing tangible. Was I a consumer when I bribed 
the waiter at the Adelphi yesterday at lunch to put 
some ice in my ginger-ale ? If I was a consumer, what 
did I consume? Certainly not ice. What do we mean 
by the Consumer ? What do we mean by his Rights? 
These are words which are freely used in connection 
with a subject which is freely called a Science. What 


* A paper read at the Liverpool Catholic Congress, August, 1920. 
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The Rights of the Consumer 


do we mean when we speak of the science of Eco- 
nomics? Is there such ascience? I want to question 
its reality. I want to be quite certain that it is not a 
pseudo-science, a meaningless sophistry of empty 
words. 

The first treatise on this science of Economics 
appeared in 1615—that is to say, only some three 
hundred years ago. It was the work of a Frenchman, 
whose name was Antoine de Montcrétien. Before 
that time men had been born, lived, and died, but 
had never discovered this science, though it dealt with 
subjects which had always been their everyday in- 
terests. ‘The Bible is innocent of its abstractions. 
Capital, Labour, Production, Distribution, and Con- 
sumption are words found in no concordance. The 
Fathers of the Church, whose writings were prolific 
and voluminous, cannot furnish copy enough for even 
ameagre pamphlet on Patristic Economics. The Greek 
philosophers already two thousand years ago had ini- 
tiated every other science—but not the science of 
Economics. The Roman Empire had risen and fallen, 
but her Statesmen had said nothing about the science 
of Economics. Venice had come and gone, but her 
merchants had said nothing about the science of 
Economics. So much for the past. 

What about the present? I can boast no great 
acquaintance among men of affairs. But my limited 
experience has been that the most successful, whether 
in Commerce or War or other fields of human activity, 
seem to know nothing of this science. And, conversely, 
those who are reputed to know most are the least suc- 
cessful. Is my experience exceptional ? or has it been 
shared by others in this room? And if so, why? Can 
it be that those who endeavour to evolve a science out 
of the commonplaces of human life must necessarily 
fail in their attempts because they seek to make 
abstract what is essentially concrete? The poet and 
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the historian are vivid and true when they imagine 
and describe their men and women. They are in 
touch with life. ‘The swineherd in Homer’s Odyssey, 
the mob in Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, live. But what 
of life is there in what the Economist calls Labour? 
Has he perhaps abstracted the life and left himself 
nothing but the dust? Again, can it be that those 
who are fired with enthusiasm to discover the eternal, 
everlasting, immutable laws which determine the 
actions of men must necessarily fail in their attempts 
because they seek to bring under the compulsion of 
necessity what rests essentially on the inspiration of 
freedom ; because they seek to make matter what is 
essentially spirit ? 

Man, because he is a man and not merely an animal, 
has to be judged by those activities which are his 
Spirit, his Soul—by those activities, in other words, 
which prove him the image and likeness of God. 

The Spirit of Man is essentially one in its activities. 
But we may, for the sake of clearer knowledge and 
better understanding, analyse it, not, it is true, into 
simpler elements, but instead into contrasted aspects. 
We have the great contrast between Thought and 
Action, between Mind and Will. We call some men, 
men of thought ; we call other men, men of action. 
Men of thought strike us as such because they are 
chiefly exercising their minds. Men of action strike 
us as such, because they are chiefly exercising their 
wills. We have, on the one hand, the Poet and the 
Professor. We have, on the other hand, the Soldier 
and the Saint. 

Among men of thought we have a further contrast 
between those who imagine and express the palpable, 
the particular, the concrete, and those who imagine 
and express the intangible, the universal, the abstract. 
We have the contrast between the Poet and the Pro- 
fessor. They are both men of thought ; but the Poet 
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The Rights of the Consumer 


belongs to the passionate outside real world of his 
senses ; and the Professor belongs to the serene inside 
ideal world of his speculations. The Poet achieves 
what is beautiful. The Professor achieves what is true. 

Among men of action we have a similar contrast 
between those who look to and accomplish their imme- 
diate temporal purposes and those who seek and find 
their ultimate eternal purpose. We have the contrast 
between the Soldier and the Saint. They are both 
men of action; but the Soldier belongs to earth, to 
time; and the Saint belongs to heaven, to eternity. 
The Soldier achieves what is useful, the Saint 
achieves what is good. 

All proper human activity, then, achieves in the 
sphere of thought what is beautiful or true, and in the 
sphere of action what is useful or good. 

To return to Economics. What is the subject- 
matter of its treatises ? Plainly man. Leave man out, 
and the treatises would be condensed to nothing. 
There can be no economics except of man. There 
can be no economics of, say, the jungle unless, like 
Mr. Kipling, our imagination endows its inhabitants 
with specifically human qualities. 

Economics is, further, plainly concerned with man, 
not as a man of thought, but as a man of action. 
Economics has nothing to do with artistic inspiration 
or metaphysical speculation. It is concerned with 
man exercising not his mind, but his will. Economics 
is, further, plainly concerned with man as a man of 
action, who looks to and accomplishes not his ultimate 
eternal destiny, which is the concern of Religion and 
the Church, but his immediate temporal purposes, 
which are the concern of Politics and the State. 
Economics is concerned with man in action achieving 
whatever is useful, serviceable, advantageous, valuable, 
profitable to himself. It is not limited to industry and 
commerce. It embraces all temporal affairs. Man 
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has made a business of piracy as successfully as of 
merchanting ; and nations have thrived on war 4s 
well as in peace. 

Indeed Economics, in the limited sense of Indust 
and Commerce, is but one field in that great theatre 
of human action which Aristotle first comprehensively 
viewed as Politics. Politics is Economics and more, 
and there is no Economics which is not Politics. So 
the only virile science of Economics is like that of 
Politics ; it is the wisdom born of experience and re- 
flection in men of great affairs. And the most sterile 
and useless is the compendium of abstractions evolved 
by academic theorists out of their own empty lives. 

Lord Leverhulme and Port Sunlight are well-known 
names in this city. What does the ordinary economist 
ever see of the famous business associated with these 
names? Always the less important and never the 
more. He is enraptured by its material aspects—by 
the spaciousness of the buildings, the capacity of the 
soap-boilers, the length of the railway sidings, the vast 

alm forests in the tropics. But he never sees what 
is the very life of that business—and that is the passion 
for cleanliness which impels that great multitude of 
men and women we choose to call Consumers to spend 
the millions of money which not only keep that 
business going, but also continually increase the pros- 
perity of its owners. 

The consumer here, as everywhere else, is the man 
who pays money for having what he wants. What 
are his Rights? I know of none except those we call 
Political Rights. They will vary with the different 
customs and institutions of different political associa- 
tions. In Russia now they are not what they were in 
Russia ten years ago. In Germany they are not what 
they are in France. In an ordered and free country 
such as ours, the rights of the consumer are his in- 
terests in so far as they are not in conflict with the 
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lawful rights and interests of his fellow-citizens. No- 
body here can compel a man to buy soap if he prefers 
to emulate St. Simon Stylites and forgo washing. 
But if he buys soap, plainly he considers himself better 
off with the soap and all its consequential advantages 
than his money. He may think he would be better 
off with more soap for less money. He may even 
agitate for what he will probably call his moral rights, 
which are, of course, only the political rights which 
his fellow-citizens have not as yet conceded him. So 
he will come into the life of politics which ever alter- 
nates between storm and calm, between revolution 
and reaction, for new interests have ever to be found 
room for among old ones. And just as surely as 
peoples and nations live under the constitutions and 
governments they deserve, so surely, too, are they 
masters of the commercial usages and industrial con- 
ditions they develop. 

But plainly also he should not give the matter an 
exaggerated importance. Soap is not the only thing 
necessary for the salvation of his soul. 


Francis R. Murr. 


“ 


vA 


AN ESSAY IN AID OF A GRAMMAR OF 
PRACTICAL ZSTHETICS. 


oo are three possible qualities in a work of 
art. These three qualities are mimicry, intel- 
lectual content, and original form. Every work of art 
must have these three in one degree or another. First 
of all I will explain what I mean by these terms. By 
“mimicry ” I mean what is called representation, i.e. 
likeness to something existing in Nature. By “ intel- 
lectual content ” I mean that in the work which expresses 
the story or anecdote it relates, that is to say, its 
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literary significance apart from its significance as 4 
representation of something. These two qualities are, 
I suppose, readily understood. Everybody is able to 
judge as to the degree of likeness to something which 
artists achieve in their work ; also everybody is able 
to understand the notion that by means of represen- 
tation it is possible to tell a story or express a meaning 
or idea. It is the third quality, which I have called 
“ original form,” which is the most difficult to appre- 
ciate, and yet it is original form that is especially the 
attist’s business, whether he be painter, poet, or potter. 
For an artist is not so called because he has the ability, 
in paint, words, or clay, to make things which shall 
resemble things seen in Nature; if it were so any 
kind of imitation would rightly be called a work of 
art, which is absurd. Neither is a man an artist 
because he has the ability to present in paint, words, 
or clay some matter of fact or even of fiction, for were 
that so every spoken sentence would be a work of art, 
which again is absurd. It is not that a spoken sen- 
tence cannot be a work of art, nor is it that an imitation 
of something seen in nature cannot be a work of art; 
but it is not likeness in the one case or representation 
of fact in the other which makes it so. For otherwise, 
as we have said, all imitations and all statements 
would be works of art, which is absurd. The quality 
which makes a work of art such is a quality indepen- 
dent of, though not necessarily divorced from, repre- 
sentation or intellectual content, and it is this quality 
which I have called original form. It would be simpler 
to call it “ Beauty ” were not that word generally mis- 
understood ; I shall indeed call it Beauty before the 
end of this essay, but to start with, to avoid misunder- 
standing, I prefer to give it the enigmatical name of 
“ original form ” so that it may perhaps be possible 
for the reader to avoid jumping to a false conclusion. 

By original form, then, I mean that quality in the 
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made which owes its origin directly to the 
workman or artist, and is not either an imitation of 
something seen or an idea given to him by another 
n. For instance, if a man paints a picture of a 
ird because he has been asked to do so, the fact that 
his picture represents a bird is a fact for which he 
can claim no originality for two reasons. First of all 
because somebody asked him to paint a bird, and 
secondly because a bird is something he has seen and 
not something that he has invented. 
in, if a man be asked to paint a picture repre- 
senting two cocks fighting, the picture, when done, 
will have the quality of mimicry in so far as the objects 
shown are like cocks, and in so far as their attitude 
suggests fighting ; and it will also have intellectual 
content in so far as by means of this representation the 
painter has conveyed to the mind of the spectator the 
pleasure or otherwise of the sport of cock-fighting. 

Examples may be multiplied to any extent and be 
made more simple or more elaborate. For instance, a 
man may paint a picture of the Deluge, and in such a 
picture there might be a very great amount of mimicry 
according to the number of figures and realistic treat- 
ment of rain and so on. Such a picture would have 
what is called intellectual content in so far as it conveys 
to the mind of the spectator not merely the vision of 
rain falling and people drowning, but, by the arrange- 
ment of the people or their dress or by the expression 
of their faces, or by some other means, first, that the 
incident portrayed was that recorded in the book of 
Genesis, and second, the theological and moral aspects 
of the situation. 

Mimicry knows no bounds, and intellectual content, 
whether philosophical or merely anecdotal, is also 
possible to an almost unlimited extent ; but in neither 
mimicry nor intellectual content is there anything for 
which the artist or workman is himself responsible, 
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qua artist or workman. The mimicry is necessitated 
by the subject given or chosen; the intellectual 
content is given or chosen by the customer who 
orders the picture or, if it is given or chosen by the 
workman, it is given or chosen by him as if he were 
his own customer ordering it. But the actual manner 
of laying on the paint, the shape or grouping of the 
parts, are matters for which he is responsible as a 
workman, and are things not given or chosen by a 
customer. Therefore, it is clear that there is in every 
work of man this third thing which is especially the 
business of the workman, which is done by him at 
his own initiative, and which can only be done to order 
where the servile conditions of modern commercialism 
and the factory prevail. 

I am not here concerned with the problems arising 
out of modern servile conditions : I am only concerned 
with the analysis of a work of art ; I am not here con- 
cerned with the conditions under which works of art 
are produced. 

It is necessary to make it clear that by the words 
“‘ works of art ” I mean the widest possible range of 
objects. Any work of man may bea work of art, and 
when men are free (not necessarily economically free, 
but free in the sense of being responsible for the 
form and quality of the work they do) practically every- 
thing made is a work of art. That is to say that every- 
thing in such periods contains at least the one quality 
which I have called original form. 

Not everything made has the quality of mimicry; 
not everything made is like something else. A chair 
is not generally like anything but a chair ; chairs made 
to look like fallen trees are obviously absurd, though 
many people like them because they think they look 
well in a garden. But though almost anything may be 
made to look like something not itself, it is clear that 
this quality of mimicry is not essential. We are satis- 
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fied with chairs even if they only fulfil the one primary 
material object of their existence—that of supporting 
our bodies—and do not by their shape either imitate 
some other object or tell us some story. 

Not everything made has the quality called intel- 
lectual content. Not everything tells a story, although 
by a figure of speech we may say that we can see a 
story in everything. Thus a blood-stained knife picked 
up on the road may tell a story, but that is only a 
figure of speech, for it is clear that the knife itself has 
not necessarily that quality called intellectual content. 

But everything made by free workmen has the quality 
of original form, that is to say, it has a form for which 
the maker is responsible. 

The matter becomes considerably more difficult 
apparently, when we deal with those things which, 
like pictures, sculptures, poems or music, have, com- 
monly, as far as the people who buy them are con- 
cerned, the qualities of mimicry and intellectual con- 
tent. People have ceased to regard pictures, for 
instance, in the same way as they regard chairs, that 
isas furniture. They think of them as things, having 
no intrinsic purpose and no quality whatever but that 
of being like something or telling some story ; and 
athough people are quite ready to appreciate the 
form of chairs and tables—that is the original form 
and not merely the form determined by the use of 
such objects—they are quite unable to view pictures 
in the same dispassionate way, and are even inclined 
to deny that anything besides mimicry or story-telling 
is either possible or desirable in painting or sculpture. 

There is no difficulty in understanding how this 
state of affairs has come about, but I will leave the 
analysis of the causes till later. My immediate object 
is to make it clear that just as in furniture mimicry 
and intellectual content are not essential, neither are 
they in paintings, sculptures, poems or music. Indeed, 
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in music it is quite clear that neither mimicry nor 
intellectual content are so regarded, for except in so. 
called “‘ programme ” music there is neither. We are 
quite capable of appreciating a tune for its own sake, 
even though it be quite unlike the song of any bird or 
any other natural noise, and even though it have no 
story to tell. But in the matter of poetry, sculpture 
or painting we appear to be unable even to imagine 
what value there can be apart from representation or 
story-telling. Yet if we consider the works of the past, 
those which we are at such pains to preserve in our 
museums and picture galleries, we shall, if we consider 
them critically, see very easily that as representations 
they are generally inferior to the work of most modern 
art-school students, and as story-tellers they are out- 
done by any modern novelist or photographer. If 
they are worth preserving at all, and a modern manv- 
facturer may well doubt it, it must be on account of 
some other quality, some quality independent of time 
and place, unless we are prepared to assert that our 
museums have a merely historical interest as showing 
the kind of things our half-civilized ancestors had to 
make do with. But such an assertion will not stand 
the test. The historical sense is not of universal im- 
ortance. The study of Comparative Religion is of 
ittle value compared with the possession of Religion, 
and the study of past manners is unimportant compared 
with the possession of our own. It is interesting to 
know that such and such a thing was made in France 
in the thirteenth century (e.g. the ivory Madonna 
and Child in the British Museum), but it is more im- 
ortant to have the thing itself, wherever or whenever 
it was made, provided that we deem it good. 

Now apart from this historical value, the only value 
of the things in our museums is intrinsic. In shape 
or colour or arrangement there is something about them 
that is of God, godly. And as God reduced chaos to 
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order, so men in past times have given the quality of 
order to the things they made. 

The thing then that I have called “ original form ” 
is essentially a matter of order, it is the “ splendor 
ordinis ” of St. Thomas, it is the thing called Beauty. 
And to achieve it men must will it, and to will it they 
must be free. The free man is responsible for what 
he does, but for the work of the slave another is 
responsible. ‘That is the whole difference between 
the modern workman and his counterpart of past 
times. The modern workman is not responsible for 
doing anything but what he is told. ‘The modern 
industrial system needs tools, not craftsmen, and a 
century of industrialism has destroyed in the workman 
the very memory of craftsmanship. With this destruc- 
tion it has come about that Beauty has ceased to be 
the common quality of things made, for under the fac- 
tory system, with its concomitant machine production,* 
no man can be held responsible; and therefore to 
conscience, which is essential to the production of 
things of Beauty, no appeal is made. ‘The only thing 
which is considered is the satisfaction of the consumer, 
the buyer. Thus not only workmen but the whole 
world is degraded. Artists become fewer and fewer 
and more and more peculiar, and the appreciation of 
art becomes the special province of the connoisseur. 

I am not considering remedies or the possibility of 
such. It is reasonable to suppose that no remedy is 
possible unless it be by the entire destruction of 
modern civilization. I am only considering the fact 
of Beauty and the fact of its decay. The realization of 
Beauty is absolutely dependent upon the acceptance of 
absolute values. Beauty, Goodness, and Truth cannot 
exist where men deny the existence of God and do 
not apply absolute tests to their works, deeds, and 
_* The factory and the machine are not identical; they are 
simply partners in the unholy marriage of cheapness and speed. 
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thoughts. Primitive peoples and the free peasantric 
of all times and places apply these tests instinctively, 
naturally, and without aiediienm, To-day we 
either do not apply them at all or only with great effort 
and at the risk of being merely cranks. Nevertheless 
there is no harm in analysis, for thereby, as in the Ten 
Commandments, we may discover not only the neces. 
sity of loving and worshipping God but also what to 
avoid doing. The most priggish people are often the 
most abominably slovenly in their affections, and those 
who are most ascetic in their physical habits are often, 
mentally and spiritually, the most abject wallowers, 
Both as workmen, and as the customers of workmen, 
we should bring things to the bar of conscience and 
demand absolute value on every occasion. 

Strange as it may seem, it will be found that the work 
of the most third-rate painter of the Post Impressionist 
school will stand the test better than that of the 
President of the Royal Academy, and the common house- 
hold utensils of the Kaffirs better than the most showy 
wedding presents of the house of Mappin and Webb. 

Are there any actions which are good in themselves? 
Are there any thoughts which are true in themselves! 
Are there any things which are beautiful in then- 
selves? If so, those are the actions, thoughts and 
things which we are in honour and duty bound to love. 
There is no escape or excuse. Everyone is bound to 
make the attempt, and the test question to be applied 
in every case is this : What is it to God? By applying 
this test and faithfully abiding by the results we may 
make some beginning of the development of conscience. 
For the conscientious man is not he who merely avoids 
those actions which bring him up against the police, 
or he for whom “ what ” has no significance, but only 
“‘ when ” and “ where,” or he for whom the lovable 
is the only beautiful. The conscientious man is he 
who loves God with his whole heart, soul, mind, and 
strength. Eric GILL. 
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REVIEWS 


HELPS 


The value of these booklets issued by the S.P.C.K. under 
the general title, Helps for Students of History, seems in 
inverse ratio to their size and cost. They come in response 
to a very present need of the moment: guidance to the 
material of our study, and guidance through the maze 
that material often presents in the flood that is daily 
pouring out on every conceivable subject. The first visit 
to the British Museum or Record Office is often a saddening 
experience : 

Water, water everywhere, 
Nor ever a drop to drink. 


Most readers are accustomed to the sight of disconsolate 
individuals wandering round, and to be accosted—as was 
once the present writer—‘‘I want to know all about 
CANALS, what do I do?” 

Divided into four main sections—A. Methods of 
Historical Work; B. The Materials of History ; 
C Auxiliary Studies; D Special Subjects—the series 
may without irreverence be called the way, the truth 
and the life of historical study. 

The following eight picked almost at random may be 
taken as a fair sample of the whole. A Student’s Guide to 
the Manuscripts of the British Museum (No. 31, by J. P. 
Gilson, 1s. net), describing the manner in which the Depart- 
ment of the Archive there came into being, explains the 
somewhat heterogeneous character of the Collection. Like 
the British Empire it was not built up ‘‘ according to plan” 
but was the result of a process of unconscious expansion— 
“specs I growed’’—the nucleus of which was the Royal 
Library founded by Edward IV augmented by collections 
that fell into private hands on the suppression of the 
monasteries and the dispersion, or loot, of their treasures. 
The passing of the Museum’s Act (1753) and the opening of 
the building (1759) crowned a process of assimilation in 
the eighteenth century marked by the gift of the Cotton 
Library, thepurchase of the Harleian Collection, the bequest 
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of the Sloane Collection, and the definite nationalization 
of the Royal Library, the foundation of the British Museum 
to provide a home and safe custody in one building for all 
four collections. As the result of such an origin the Col- 
lection will be found chiefly valuable as supplementary to 
other collections, notably the Public Record Office, and 
the group of documents there known under the general 
name of State Papers. The Burghley papers, for example, 
among the Lansdowne MSS. at the British Museum, which 
eke out the State Papers of Elizabeth. 

Next in natural order, though not in actual sequence, 
comes The Public Record Office (No. 4, by Charles Johnson, 
6d. net), where the author, exposing the machinery of 
administration behind the documents, shows how the 
great series of enrolments in the custody of the Master of 
the Rolls radiate from a common centre: (1) the King’s 
Chapel, from which springs Chancery with its series, the 
Charter Rolls, the Patent Rolls, Close Rolls, etc. ; (2) the 
King’s Chamber, containing the king’s private treasure 
chest which expands into Exchequer with its subsequent 
ramifications. As a study of the evolution of an institution 
can one do better than turn from the stately scene of the 
Dialogus de Scaccario—the great Exchequer table around 
which are seated the officials of State, the President, or 
Justiciar, representing the King’s majesty, the Chancellor, 
the Treasurer, before whom appears the sheriff of the 
county with his files and tallies prepared to render account 
of the farm of the county constituting the royal revenue— 
to that homely scene of the bedchamber of St. Edward the 
Confessor with his treasure chest which is the germ of the 
future Exchequer? The King, lying sleepless in his bed, 
sees a scullion creeping in and helping himself from the 
chest which has been left open by the chamberlain, who 
has just been in to take money for the purpose of paying 
his men their wages. The thief, emboldened by success, 
returns a third time to the chest when the King speaks : 


“ Fly, fellow, for well I know 

That Hugo the chamberlain is coming, 
By the Mother of God, assuredly, 

He will not leave you even a halfpenny.”’ 
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Speechless with surprise the thief makes off, the chamber- 
lain enters, perceives the theft, is about to raise the Hue and 
Cry: 
v “Harro!’’ “Silence, Hugelin.” 
‘Pardon Sire, and the thief 
Did you not see?” ‘“‘ Hugelin, no, 
It was a poor needy one, 
He has more need of it than we.” 


The Librarian to the Archbishop of Canterbury writes as 
an authority on Ecclesiastical Records (No. 18, by the Rev. C. 
Jenkins, 1s. 9d. net), dividing his material into two main 
groups : (4) Administrative and General including more par- 
ticularly the Episcopal Registers, and (6) Judicial and Legal, 
under which heading come Archidiaconal Records and the 
records of the various ecclesiastical courts. It is noticeable 
that the life and colonr inseparable from the earlier Episcopal 
registers is transferred after the Reformation to the archi- 
diaconal records. The reports of the archdeacons’ Visita- 
tions in the early part of the seventeenth century 
furnish reliable evidence of what was thought of the 
religious changes that had taken place by many. Froma list 


of presentments at an archidiaconal visitation in the diocese 
of Lincoln, in 1606, the following is a fair sample: William 
Smith, junior, for “irreverently with scorn flering and 


2? 


laughing in the churc especially when the minister 
refutes ‘‘ the erroneous doctrines of ye church of Rome,” 
on being admonished he retorted ‘‘ that no man should forbid 
him to laugh in the church.”” That there was remarkable 
zal on the part of a section cannot be doubted on reading 
the account of Bishop Neale’s Visitor of the Sunday afternoon 
service at Boston in 1614. According to him the service 
began with the appointed prayers, psalms and lessons, then 
the preacher of the town “‘ bestowed two hours in asermon ” 
followed by more psalms, the catechizing of the children, 
and again a psalm with two hours’ ‘‘ explication” ; the whole 
proceedings lasted five hours. The Visitor had the oppor- 
tunity of observing ‘‘ there were as many sleepers as 
wakers.”” 

The Episcopal Registers of England and Wales (No. 1, 
by R. C. Fowler, 6d. net), deals with that class of 
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ecclesiastical record just touched on by Mr. Jenkins, com. 
prising a compilation of practically every sort of archive. 
In addition to what we should expect to find, lists of ordina- 
tions, institutions to livings and so on, there is no phag 
of political, social or ecclesiastical life which is not 
reflected in the pages of the registers. The War with France, 
the Black Death whose ravages can be traced in the heavy 
lists of institutions to livings rendered vacant by the 
death of incumbents, the dearth of labourers, rise of wages, 
the demands of the parochial clergy for increased stipends ; 
it is interesting to note an early example of the internment 
of enemy aliens in an order given at the close of the reign 
of Edward II for the removal of French monks from their 
houses near the sea coast to other houses of the same order 
further inland. But even smaller matters creep into the 
Registers, matrimonial quarrels, village scandals, the small 
storms that ruffle the smooth surface of parochial waters, 
Bishop Dalderby of Lincoln orders an enquiry to be made 
into the grave scandal occasioned in one parish by the 
practice of certain ladies in the congregation forsaking their 
seats during the celebration of divine service and, “‘ the reins 
of their modesty being relaxed,” seating themselves ina 
higher part of the church among the men. In conclusion 
there is a most useful list of the Registers of each diocese 
with a note of such as have already been published. 
Illustrating the value of the study of numismatics 
as an adjunct to history, the author of Coins and Medals 
(No. 36, by G. F. Hill, 1s. 6d. net) mentions the case of an 
unique penny of Ecgbeorht, styling him Rex M (erciorum) 
and naming London, which confirms the statement of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under 827, that in that year the 
West Saxon king subdued the kingdom of the Mercians, 
and he was the eighth king who was Bretwalda. 


None possibly illustrate the value of these Helps so 
clearly as The French Revolution (No. 29, G. P. Gooch, 
8d. net). The most outstanding event in the life of modem 
Europe the Revolution has been responsible for the growth 
of a literature the bulk of which alone is staggering. The 
Histoire Parlementaire de la Révolution occupies forty 
volumes, the collection of books, pamphlets and journals 
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relating to the Revolution in the British Museum, 
the cataloguing of which was the work of the late 
G. K. Fortescue (Keeper of Printed Books), contains 
48,579 books, pamphlets and sets of periodicals. Mr. 
Gooch, contrasting the schools of thought and political 
philosophy responsible for the very varied treatment of 
the subject, traces its history down to F. V. A. Aulard, 
for whom in 1886 a chair of the History of the French 
Revolution was founded by the Municipal Council of Paris. 
Describing himself “‘a respectful and grateful son of the 
Revolution,’ the author of the Histoire Politique de la 
Révoluttion Francaise (Paris, 1900-1) bases his study on the 
two dominating principles of the movement, equality and 
the sovereignty of the people; his hero is Danton. In the 
light of these factors only can one grasp the continuity 
of French history during the last century—‘‘the Revolu- 
tionary thing remained.” 

La Guyenne pendant la domination Anglaise, 1152-1453 
(No. 27, by Chas. Bémond, Is. 4d. net), introduces the work 
of a French scholar who, in the words of Professor E. 
Barker, ‘‘ has done so much to illuminate English history 
of the thirteenth century.” A report just published on 
last term’s examinations in the final Honours School of 
Modern History (Oxford), states that the examiners “‘ view 
with concern the prevalent neglect of modern languages, 
and feel that the time has come when a better knowledge 
at least of one language should be expected.” Here is 
something to start on. La Guyenne has a double claim on 
our interest for, known as Aquitaine before the thirteenth 
century, it corresponds roughly with that Aquitania Secunda 
of the Empire (419) confirmed by grant of the Emperor Hon- 
orius to the Visigoths, whose settlement in South Gaul marks 
the beginning of the establishment of the modern nations of 
Europe. In 1152 Eleanor, daughter and heiress of Duke 
William X of Aquitaine, on her marriage to our Henry II 
conveyed the duchy as her dower to the English Crown; its 
acquisition was responsible for that addition to the style 
of the Great Seal of England: Henricus : Rex: Anglor: et: 
Dux: Normannor: et: Agquitannor: et: Comes: Ande- 
gavor and doubtless contributed to Henry’s ambition 
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for the consolidation of his vast continental dominions 
Classified under (a) English, (6) French, and (c) Papal record; 
the historian gives an exhaustive analysis of th 
sources of the history of the duchy under English mk 
down to its loss (1453) at the conclusion of the Hundre 
Years’ War. 


The Study of Colonial History (No. 16, by A. P. Newton, 
6d. net) celebrates the close of a period when colonial 
history can no longer be summed up under the phrase the 
Expansion of England. In defining his subject the author 
states that it deals with ‘“‘ the process whereby Europeans 
have extended their influence beyond their own boundaries 
. . . its main concern is to trace out the development of 
European activity beyond the sea.’”” We have been told* 
that the early colonists in America called William III’s 
joining the Grand Alliance against Louis XIV (1680) 
King William’s War, the War of the Spanish Succession 
(1701-1714) they called Queen Anne’s War, and the War 
of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748) they called King 
George’s War. What they called our War the Anzacs at 
Gallipoli, or the Canadians at Ypres, may tell us. And the 
new era has been proclaimed by Canada in insisting that 
the Dominions should be personally represented at the 
Peace Conference, and in the triumph of the claim which 
resulted in their delegates signing the Peace Treaty on an 
equality with other states qualifying for that fully-fledged 
nationhood which a recent writerf contends can be recon- 
ciled with the formal unity of the Empire. 


We have dealt at some length with these small books as 
their small size renders them liable to be overlooked. They 
leave us with only one regret, the fewness of Catholic names 
in the prospectus in spite of the fact that many of the 
subjects belong most especially to Catholics, and can only 
quite adequately be handled by them. Given the necessary 
qualifications, participation in schemes of this sort might 


* The Development of the United States from Colonies to a World 
Power, 1919, by Max Farrand. 


t The English Commonwealth of Nations, a Study of its past and its futur 


development ; by M. Duncan Hall. 
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do more towards casting out the mote in our (separated) 
brother’s eye than many of the methods advocated for 
that operation “ clearing away the rubbish heaps and cut- 
ting down the foul growths,” etc. etc. We must be all 
the more thankful for those few. 


M. M. C. C. 


Tue IDEA OF COVENTRY PaTMORE. By Osbert Burdett. 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


In a letter which is otherwise of the most surprising, 
refreshing, and preposterous silliness, Sir Leslie Stephen 
has forecast Mr. Osbert Burdett. He wrote: “I don’t 
fancy C. P. is unintelligible because of excessive depth, 
but because he can’t work out his ideas vigorously enough.” 
He adds, with a return to common humility, that he will 
leave the question to be decided by time, and concludes, 
“Tf he really has something to say, somebody, I suppose, 
will find it out.’’ Well, Mr. Burdett has found out a very 
great deal, and works out Patmore’s ideas, and “ idea,” 
with admirable vigour. Francis Thompson spoke of Patmore 
as “‘ that oceanic vast of intellect ’”’ ; Mr. Burdett has called 
him ‘‘ the greatest philosophic intellect that has expressed 
itself in English verse.” If I may add the rider, ‘‘ excepting 
of course Shakespeare,” I will say Amen, and affirm for my 
own part that Mr. Burdett’s presentation of this “ oceanic” 
intellect evinces a masterly intellect of his own, not the less 
that his book is entirely faithful to its self-imposed limita- 
tion, and deals with the “idea”—the central idea—of 
Coventry Patmore, to the total exclusion of his poetry as 
poetry. The mere arrangement of the book is a master- 
stroke. What Mr. Chesterton has said of Thompson’s 
poetry is at least as true of Patmore’s: “‘ In his poetry .. . 
you can work infinitely out and out, and yet infinitely in 
and in.” Mr. Burdett’s book pursues the first process. 
Taking Patmore’s intense interest in sex as his centre, he 
works out from this to his theories of the relations of husband 
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and wife ; of the soul itself as double-sexed ; of the proper 
subordination of the ‘‘ feminine ’’ element of feeling to the 
“ masculine ” element of principle—in the soul, in society, 
in art; of the relations of the soul (as essentially feminine : 
the Psyche of the mythologists) to Christ, the one only Man. 

Mr. Burdett treats successively of the theme and its 
hypothesis ; of the data of experience ; of the philosophy of 
marriage; of the ramifications of the theory; of its in- 
ference in Theology ; of its applications to Society and Art. 
He says, somewhat obscurely: ‘‘ Of the philosophy man is 
the theme, woman the hypothesis.” By “‘ man,” I under- 
stand him to mean homo ; by woman, the essential femininity 
of the soul. 

That Patmore’s adjectives, “‘ masculine ’’ and “ feminine,” 
are not to be taken au pied de la lettre, one familiar instance 
will prove. In The Toys, a father strikes his disobedient 
child: “the mother, who was patient, being dead.”’ But 
patience is strength, and petulance is weakness, and strength, 
in the language of symbolism—though assuredly in no 
ether—is “ masculine,” and weakness is “ feminine.’’ The 
“‘masculine”’ virtue is attributed to the dead mother, and 
the ‘feminine’ weakness is confessed by the living 
father. 

Mr. Burdett is able easily to show that all Patmore’s 
data are data of experience (as against Sir Leslie Stephen, 
who says that Patmore could not look facts in the face) ; 
the rest is hypothesis, inference, corollary, application. And 
how better could he demonstrate the vigour of Patmore’s 
intellect ? There isn’t much merit in “ facing facts” and 
making nothing of them ! 

Our author has been considered extravagant in devoting 
a whole book to Patmore’s philosophy alone. Actually the 
book is only too compact, and demands another reading of 
Patmore which should pursue the opposite process, “‘ work- 
ing infinitely in and in,” “cutting the lines into short 
lengths,” as Mr. Chesterton has also said, “‘ and finding each 
piece longer than the whole.” His very titles are epigrams 
as full of content as the succeeding books. Considering 
marniage, he sees a house, a very real house, in defence of 
whose welfare and dignity he will write articles on 
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“ Butchers’ Prices ”’ and “‘ Street Architecture.” But with 
the house he sees also an Angel, the Star above the manger. 
And so it is with his other titles, and with phrase after phrase, 
if you will consider them curiously. F. P. 


Some ETHICAL ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL QUESTION. By the 
late Rev. Walter McDonald, D.D. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. 7s. 6d.) 


If proof were needed of the permanent value of the 
late Dr. McDonald’s controversial writings, none could be 
found more convincing than the fact that this little book 
should stand the test of publication six years after it was 
written, as a direct commentary upon events in Dublin 
the memory of which has been almost wholly obliterated 
by the war. It remains the work of a man gifted with a 
marvellously penetrating intellect, who loved hard thinking 
for its own sake. Few professors of theology can ever have 
retained their positions, as he did for more than thirty 
years, in spite of the continual uneasiness he caused to his 
less adventurously minded superiors, and the repeated 
reprimands he incurred at their hands, for the restless 
audacity with which he reached out instinctively to explore 
every perplexing issue upon which theologians were un- 
decided. But his craving to incite others to discuss, instead 
of ignoring, crucial questions was only equalled by the 
complete modesty with which he propounded his own 
views; and in deference to authority, once it had clearly 
defined what was or was not to be believed, he went further 
than the many theologians who regarded him with sus- 
picion. The distinctive gift which made him one of the 
most original thinkers of his own time, and which he exer- 
cised at the cost of infinite anxiety to himself and to the 
serious detriment of his own influence, was his intense 
interest in the relation of theology to all the changing 
phases of modern life. 

Over and over again he was sternly told that theological 
difficulties which had been purposely left undecided were 
better left alone: but he was deeply impressed with the 
belief that there were many laymen who shared his own 
anxiety to know how theology answered certain challenging 
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questions, and who must be less well equipped than he was 
to reply to the taunt that the Catholic Church could never 
adapt its obsolete theology to the altered conditions of the 
modern world. Earlier in his career he had risked, and 
irreparably injured, his reputation by a conscientious 
attempt to discover a synthesis between theology and the 
more clearly established theories of modern science. His 
zeal nearly cost him his professorship, and after repeated 
attempts to obtain an Imprimatur for various theological 
treatises, he turned to sociology. But he was far in advance 
of his contemporaries in these researches, and he found few 
sympathisers in his self-imposed task. I remember goi 
to Maynooth in the autumn of I913 to ask him to lecture 
to one of our students’ societies, and he replied sadly that 
he felt that no one was interested in the fundamental 
questions that interested him. He was at that time almost 
exclusively preoccupied with the great strike, involving the 
entire business life of Dublin, which had been in progress 
for nearly a year, and which was then fizzling out into a help- 
less capitulation of the Transport Workers’ Union to terms 
imposed by the employers which Dr. McDonald regarded 
as iniquitously harsh. Under Larkin’s leadership the 
sympathetic strike had been introduced into Ireland as a 
new and astonishingly effective weapon in industrial war- 
fare ; but he had used it so often and with so demoralising 
an effect upon Irish trade that he had set the sympathies 
of the whole Irish clergy violently against him. They were, 
moreover, scandalized by the sort of socialistic propaganda 
which was finding its way into Ireland during the strike. 
Dr. McDonald realized the importance of these considera- 
tions as much as anyone else, but he had given so much 
thought to the principles involved in the use of the sym- 
pathetic strike that his own sympathies were overwhelmingly 
against the employers in their concerted action to smash the 
whole organization of Liberty Hall. 

Sermons denouncing Larkin and his trade union were 
being preached nearly all over the country, and he was 
almost alone in arguing persistently on behalf of the strikers; 
and if this little book—which, addressed to the Irish clergy, 
contains the result of his own patient consideration of the 
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ethics of almost all questions relating to trade union policy, 
and is his own characteristic attempt to give a lead in 
facing problems which no one else would think out—has 
lost something of its pungency after the lapse of six years, it 
is because the majority of at least the younger and more 
active priests have now adopted the attitude which was 
then regarded as yet one more proof of his eccentricity. 

To readers who are not Irish the book has a special 
interest, for the light it throws upon the almost unique 
conditions in which labour disputes in Ireland are con- 
ducted. The great majority of the Transport Workers’ 
Union are devout Catholics to whom the principles here 
enunciated are of real practical importance ; firstly, because 
they help to decide whether a Catholic may conscientiously 
belong to their Union which has won great benefits for 
them, but which they would nearly all leave if they were 
convinced that it were inconsistent with their religion, 
and because the policy of the union can be profoundly 
affected by the sympathetic guidance of priests in the 
confessional ; and, secondly, because the rapidly growing 
labour movement in Ireland is a curiously close parallel to 
the land agitation, which most Irish priests vehemently 
supported. 

The argument of the book is too closely reasoned to 
admit of analysis in a short review. Briefly, Dr. McDonald 
pleads for a wider extension of the principle of self-defence. 
Proceeding from his first deductions, which argue that 
pressure may be employed to obtain legitimate rights, and 
that blacklegs may be penalised for failing to assist in the 
defence of their own class, he points out that employers 
habitually exploit the relative weakness of unskilled 
labourers to make them accept conditions which they 
would never try to demand from skilled and highly organized 
workers ; and he concludes that since unskilled labourers 
can never hope to win except by the support of other 
unions, the sympathetic strike—which is merely the equiva- 
lent of a blockade in war—is justifiable, provided they are 
striking for a just cause. As for the limits within which the 
sympathetic strike can be justly enforced, that is a matter 
for commonsense, “‘ which itself is the ultimate criterion 
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of morality.” The book also discusses at length the ques. 
tion of how far Socialism in its various forms is reall 
incompatible with the teaching of the Church. Its author 
described himself to me more than once as a “ sort of Tory 
Socialist.” The description is worth quoting, perhaps, 
although it is not very accurate, for his intellectual affinity 
was in reality much closer to the intensely individualistic 
conservatism of Lord Hugh Cecil. 
D. G. 


St. LEONARD OF Port Maurice. By Fr. Dominic Devas, 
O.F.M. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 5s. net.) 


This is a refreshing book, a Life of a Saint which is not 
unreal. In these days when we are being regaled in England 
with the Modernistic idea of religious life, it is good to have 
the true conception of that life set forth for us in attractive 
and at the same time scholarly fashion. For there are some 
even among Catholics who imagine that religious are men 
bound by vows to spend as much time as possible out in the 
world. St. Leonard of Port Maurice, quite a modern saint, 
and others more modern still, were not under this delusion ; 
and they proved by their lives that more can be done 
externally in proportion as more is allowed to be observed 
internally. 

St. Leonard’s Life is well divided up and arranged ; and 
we get from it, as the author claims, a complete picture. The 
picture is that of the Saint’s work inside, that is, inside his 
Order and even within himself, and his work outside among 
the people, poor and rich, in the world. His vocation 
Leonard himself explains to us as: ‘ mission work that I 
may live for God, and solitude that I may live im God. 
Everything else is vain.” 

The solitude of this holy Franciscan, however, was not, as 
some people might have supposed, a life of leisure. Far 
from it: it was a life of seething spiritual activity and (to 
the world) of appalling penance. But it was the life 
St. Leonard and his fervent Friars Minor of the Observance 
revelled in: it was the life that gave them renewed vigour 
to go out into the world again to preach the Gospel. 
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And how they were justified by the results obtained ! 
All Italy echoed with the name of this holy missioner and 
with the fame of the fervour of his friaries. As in the case 
of the great Dominican, St. Vincent Ferrer, whom, as we 
learn, Leonard chose as his special patron, so now hundreds 
and even thousands were converted at his word. Yet it is 
not without a touch of personal interest to present-day 
missioners to note how varied the success of the Saint’s 
preaching could be. In most places he had no difficulties at 
all, but in others the soil of men’s souls was not so fertile, 
and even St. Leonard experienced some sorrows and dis- 
appointments. 


Details in the Life of special interest are the great influence 
the Saint exercised over the Popes Clement XII and Bene- 
dict XIV, and the erection of the Stations of the Cross in 
the Coliseum in Rome with the sermon St. Leonard preached 
on that occasion. Also, his appeal for the convocation of a 
General Council for the immediate definition of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception ; and then his correspond- 
ence with the household of our exiled Stuarts. Nor is it 
without interest to preachers to learn the immense pains 
St. Leonard took in preparing his sermons, (p. 97), and the 
advice he gave in this connection (p. 72). 


The complaint is sometimes heard that Saints and others 
sufier at the hands of their biographers. But St. Leonard, 
at all events, has not suffered at the hands of his. Neverthe- 
less, we have three faults to find. Firstly, the book is too 
brief—in some people’s minds, of course, this may be a 
point of merit. Secondly, there is little or no record of 
miracles, yet St. Leonard would not have been canonised 
without them—is not this pandering to the taste of good 
Protestants ? And lastly, there is no index, a thing which 
is often necessary and seldom useless. The book, however, is 
very well written, with attractive lapses into the historic 
present, as well as many realistic touches which make the 
subject live. In fine, it is one of the most charming Lives 
which it has ever been our good fortune to read. 


P. M. M. F. 
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REPORT OF THE FIRST ANGLO-CATHOLIC ConcrEss: 
London, 1920. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Pp. 207. 8s. 6d.) 

The Anglo-Catholic Congress was occasioned, and happily 
overshadowed by the Lambeth Conference. When some 
three hundred Bishops in communion with Canterbury and 
York were minded to meet at Lambeth there were not a few 
dutiful members of the Church of England who looked 
forward to the meeting with something that our fore- 
fathers would have called ‘‘ wan-hope.”’ 

One characteristic of these men, which they drew almost 
without knowing that they drew it from their Tractarian 
forbears, was their bold use of publicity. What the Tracts 
for the Times did by means of the public Press, the Anglo- 
Catholic Congress sought, and did not seek in vain, to do 
by the public meeting. The series of crowded and enthusiastic 
Anglo-Catholic meetings in the Albert Hall have almost 
made that historic building a holy-place for pilgrims of Re- 
union. It can hardly be doubted that the group of men who 
made these meetings began that spark which blazed up into 
the fires of desire in the Lambeth Appeal and Resolutions 
on Reunion. Little or nothing of this spark and flame is 
to be found in the Report, which is a mere record of the 
things said, but not of the enthusiasm that greeted their 
saying. V. MeN. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF MoRAL THEOLOGY, Kenneth E. Kirk. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xxvi, 282. 15s. net.) 
These half-popular, half-scientific lectures on ‘“‘ Moral 
Theology” were given during the war to temporary 
Chaplains of the Church of England. The circumstances of 
their delivery, perhaps, account at once for their personal 
and persuasive tone and for the lack of scientific precision. 
The writer treats of the Nature and Scope of Moral Theology 
—Christian Character—Penitence—Faith—Zeal—Educa- 
tion of the Soul—Conscience, Law and Casuistry— 
Faith—Healing of the Soul—Sin—Treatment of Sin. We 
presume that the chief principle of unity in this series is not 
in any internal self-consistency, but in the external circum- 
stance of having been delivered to one group of hearers. 
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The Rev. Kenneth E. Kirk has evidently thought to 
some purpose. Perhaps his thoughts have run too often 
over the rapids of controversy to be clear and quiet. A 
certain youthfulness of zeal has thrown him into what we 
may call inconsistencies. Thus he writes: “The only 
successors of St. Thomas who can fairly be said to have 
attempted to carry out his ideal of combining the principle 
of authority with that of freedom are the little group of 
Anglican divines of the seventeenth century—Hooker, 
Jeremy Taylor, Sanderson, Hall, and their fellows. . . . The 
Summa Theologica and the writings of Sanderson and 
Jeremy Taylor have therefore been freely drawn upon ” 
(p. xi). Yet, according to the Rev. K. E. Kirk, Jeremy 
Taylor held the condemned and intolerable principle of 
Tutiorism. In other words, this defender of freedom 
was of the opinion that in cases of doubt the human will 
should follow not freedom but the law! V. MeN. 


ASPIRITUAL RETREAT. By Fr. Alexander, O.F.M. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xiv, 218. 8vo. 10s.) 

The movement towards Retreats is probably one of the 
most hopeful symptoms of the Sick Man, who is the modern 
world In going a day’s, or even an hour’s journey from 
the din and throng of our modern industrialism, souls are 
learning to “think in their heart” and not merely to 
think in their head, where no really final thought-taking 
is wrought. Moreover, in the timid amateur deserts which 
men make nowadays in their Retreat, they are learning 
to think of realities, especially of the Four Last Things. 
If they accomplish nothing final they are at least learning 
the necessary art of exodus by going out from the thousand 
and one embarrassing conveniences and contrivances of 
— machine civilization into the land as God has 
made it. 

In this exodus, which must ever be the preliminary of 
all new phases of the Kingdom of God on earth, St. Francis 
of Assisi is an accredited Captain. The Poverello of Umbria, 
who met the first victories of Italian commercialism by 
going out into the hills in the sackcloth of an Umbrian 
-. has a gift of leadership which we must use to the 
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Fr. Alexander, O.F.M., has given us of this Franciscan 
leadership in full measure. His book is a commentary on 
the great hymn to the Holy Ghost—“ Veni Sancte Spiritus.” 
Its characteristic is that subtle spiritual quality called 
Wisdom. And it is a wisdom so delicate as not to despise 
the amenities of literature and yet so human as not to 
overlook the consolations of an index. 

V. MCN. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH Paris. By 
Oswald J. Reichel, B.C.L., M.A., F.S.A. (Soc. of SS, 
Peter & Paul. Pp. 24, paper. Is. 6d.) 


It has been said: “ Little books are the—devil.” On 
the other hand, it might be urged that when the devil is 
driven out of little books he takes unto himself seven other 
devils and makes a large octavo with a bulgy bibliography 
However this may be, it is a relief to find that a pamphlet 
of four-and-twenty pages can contain more food for thought 
than many a book of four hundred and twenty pages. 

Mr. Reichel does not claim to have said the last word on 
the subject of the English parish. But he has given usa 
first authentic word which makes the last word a possibility. 

In reviewing A History of Penance we had occasion to 
notice the prominence of St. Theodore of Canterbury, whom 
we prefer to call St. Theodore of Tarsus. Mr. Reichel’s 
reference to St. Theodore is of great interest. In commenting 
on St. Bede’s well-known reference to the Saint, our author 
writes : ‘‘ Archbishop Theodore, who, as Bede says, was the 
first bishop whom the whole people of England obeyed, 
divided rural chapels of the kingdom into parishes, i-. 
dioceses, substituting local areas for tribal units. This 
creation of areal dioceses was the first step towards the 
subsequent creation of parishes.” This is but another proof 
of the thesis that in the Levantine Theodore of Tarsus 
England was given its greatest Archbishop. 

The Society of SS. Peter and Paul are to be thanked for 
their enterprise and intelligence in giving us this pamphlet 
of Mr. Reichel. We shall thank them still more if they can 
persuade him to give us still another. 

V. MeN. 
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HENRY EDWARD MANNING—HIS LIFE AND LABOURS. Edited 
by SHane Leswiz. This final biography, based- on Manning’s private 
papers, and otherwise carefully documented, includes many. unpublished 
letters from him and Gladstone and others, bearing upon the Irish Question, 
the Oxford Movement, Labour matters, the Vatican Council, etc. . Inciden- 
tally, aspersions upon Manning’s name are met and countered. With 6 
Illustrations... 8vo. . 25s. 


A STRING OF SAPPHIRES. Being Mysteries of the Life and Death ot 
Our Blessed Lord put into English Rhyme for the Young and Simple. By 
HELEN Parry Epen. A handsome gift-book that uses rhythm, rhyme, 
and alliteration to aid youthful memories of divine things. Feap. 4to. 10s, 

“ A string of gems, quotation from which almost baffles one so rich is the choice.” 
Universe, 

THE RULE OF ST, BENEDICT. A Commentary by the Right Rev. Dom 
Paut De.atte, Abbot of Solesmes and Superior-General of the Congrega- 
tion of the Benedictines of France. Translated by Dom Justin McCann, 
O.S.B. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


“ These pages, written with the aim of disclosing the riches of the Holy Rule, are 
| ogg van to those in monasteries or in the world, belonging to the great family of 
t. Benedict.” 


SOME ERRORS OF H. G. WELLS. A Catholic’s Criticism of the ‘‘ Out- 
line of History.” By the Rev. RICHARD Downey, D.D. ts. 


JOCK, JACK AND THE CORPORAL. By Rev. C. C, MARTINDALE, S.J. 
Wrapper, 3s. 6d. 


“*A novel with a purpose’ by an intelligent, human and sympathetic Catholic 
Priest.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“ Fr. Martindale has done nothing better. . . . We have never recommended a volume 
with greater pleasure.”"—Catholic Book Notes. 


By Dom Savinign Loutsmet, O.S.B. 
MYSTICISM: TRUE AND FALSE. 5s. 6d. 
DIVINE CONTEMPLATION FOR ALL. 5s. 6d. 


MARRIAGE AND MOTHERHOOD. A book for Wives and Mothers. By 
Atice, Lapy Lovat. 6s. 
“ Catholics,” writes H. E. Carpinat Bourne in the Preface, “ will feel deeply indebted 
to 2a Authoress. 


A book that cannot fail to be of value to al! Catholic mothers, and we would add— 
tethers, "aeThe Catholic Gazette. 
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